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WE now proceed to the second part 

of this celebrated poet's bio- 
graphy, where many pleasing extracts 
offer themselves to our attention. It 
thus begins— 

*¢ A New era opens in the history 
of the poet, from an incident that 
gave fresh ardour and vivacity to his 
fertile imagination, In September, 
1781, he happened to form an ac- 
quaintance witha lady highly accom- 
plished herself, and singularly happy 
in animating and directing the fancy 
of her poetical friend. .The world 
will perfectly agree with me in this 
eulogy, when I add, that to this lady 
we are primarily indebted for the po-, 
em of the Task, for the ballad of 
John Gilpin, and for the Translation 
of Homer. But, in my lively sense 
of her merit, I am almost forgetting 
my immediate duty, as the biogra- 
pher of the poet, to introduce her cir- 
cumstantially to the acquaintance of 
my reader. 

«* A lady, whose name was Jones, 
was one of the few neighbours admit- 
ted in the residence of the retired po- 
et. She was the wife of a clergyman 
who resided at the village of Clifton, 
within a mile of Olney. Her sister, 
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the widow of Sir Robert Austen, Ba- 
ronet, came to pass some time with 
her in the autumn of 17813 and as 
the two ladies chanced to call at a 
shop in Olney, opposite to the house 
of Mrs. Unwin, Cowper observed 
them from his window.— Although 
naturally shy, and now rendered 
more so by his very Jong illness, he 
was so struck with the appearance of 
the stranger, that, on hearing she 
was sister to Mrs. Jones, he requested 
Mrs. Unwin to invite them to tea. So° 
strong. was his reluctance to admit the 
company of strangers, that after he 
had occasioned this invitation, he was 
for a long time unwilling to join the 
little party ; but, having forced him- 
self at last to engage in conversation 
with lady Austen, he was so reani- 
mated by her uncommon colloquial 
talents, that he attended the ladies on 
their return to Clifton, and from that 
time continued to cultivate the regard 
of his new acquaintance, with such 
assiduous attention, that she soon re- 
ceived from him the familiar and en- 
dearing title of sister Ann. 

«The great and happy influence 
which an incident, that seems at first 
sight so trivial, produced very rapidl 
on the imagination of Cowper, will 
best appear from the following-epistle 
which, soon after lady Austen’s re- 
turn to Landon for the winter, the 
poet addressed to her, on the 17th of 
December, 1781. 

“Dear Anna—Between friend and 

friend, 
= answers every common end; 
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Serves, in a plain and homely way, 
T’express th’ occurrence of the day ; 


With proof, that we, and our affairs, 
Are part of a Jehovah’s cares : 


Our health, the weather, and the news, For God unfolds, by slow degrees, 


What walks we take, what books we 
chuse ; 

And all the floating thoughts we find 

Upon the surface of the mind. 


But when a poet takes the pen, 
Far more alive than other men, 
He feels a gentle tingling come 
Down to his finger and his thumb, 
Deriv’d from nature’s noblest part, : 
The centre of a glowing heart ! 
And this is what the world, who knows 
No flights, above the pitch of prose, 
His more sublime vagaries slighting, 
Denominates an itch for writing. 
No wonder I, who scribble rhyme, 
To catch the triflers of the time, 
And tell them truths divine and clear, 
Which, couch’d in prose, they will not 


hear ; 

Who labour hard to allure and draw 

The loiterers I never saw— 

Should feel that itching, and that ting- 
ling, ° 

With all my purpose intermingling, 

To your intrinsic merit true, 

When ¢all’d to address myself to you. 


Mysterious are his ways,’ whose 
power 

Brings forth that unexpeeted hour, 
When minds, that never met before, 
Shall meet, unite, and part no more: 
It is th’ allotment of the skies, 
The hand of the Supremely Wise, 
That guides and governs our affections, 
And plans and orders our connexions ; 
Directs us in our distant road, 
And marks the bounds of our abode. 
Thus we were settled when you found 


US, 
Peasants and children all around us, 
Not dreaming of so dear a friend, 
Deep in the abyss of S'lver-End,* 
Thus Martha, even against her will, 
Perch’d on the top of yonder hill; 
And you, though you must needs prefer 
The fairer scenes of sweet Sancerre,t 
Are come from distant Loire, to chuse 
A cottage on the banks of Ouse, 
This page of Providence, quite new, 
And now just opening to our view, 
Employs our present thoughts and pains 
To guess and spell what it contains ; 
But day by day, and year by year, 
Will make the dark enigma clear ; 
And furnish us perhaps at last, 
Like other scenes already past, 


«¢ * An obscure partof Olney, adjoin- 
ing to the residence of Cowper, which 
faced the market-place, 


The purport of his deep decrees ; 
Sheds every hour a clearer light, 

In aid of our defective sight; 

And spreads at length, before the soul, 
A beautiful and perfect whole, 

Which busy man’s inventive brain 
Toils to anticipate in vain, 


Say, Anna, had you never known, 
The beauties of a rose {ull blown, 
Could you, though luminous your eye, 
By looking on the bud, descry, 

Or guess, with a prophetic power, 
The future splendour of the flower ? 
ust so th’ Omnipotent, who turns, 

he system of a world’s concerns, 
From mere minutiz can educe 
Events of most important use, 

And bid a dawning sky display 

The blaze of.a meridian day. 

The works of man tend, one and all, 
As needs they must, from great to small, 
And vanity absorbs at length 

The monuments of human strength, 
But who can tell how vast the plan 
Which this day’s incident began ? 

Too small perhaps the slight occasion 
For our dim-sighted observation ; 

Tt pass’ unnotic’d, as the bird 

That cleaves the yielding air unheard, 
And yet may’prove, when understood, 
An harbinger of endless good, 


Not that I deem, or mean to call, 
Friendship a blessing cheap, or small ; 
But merely to remark, that our’s, 

Like some of nature’s sweetest flowers, 
Rose from a seed of tiny size, 

That seem'd to promise no such prize: 
A transient visit intervening, 

And made almost without a meaning, 
(Hardly the effect of inclination, 
Much less of pleasing expectation !) 
Produc’d a friendship, then begun, 
That has cemented us in one ; 

And plac’d it in our power to prove, 
By long fidelity and love, 

That Solomon has wisely spoken ;° 

* A three-fold cord is not soon broken,’ 


** In this interesting poem the au- 
thor expresses a lively and devout pre- 
sage of the superior productions that 
were to arise, in the process of time, 
from a friendship so unexpected and 
so pleasing ; but he does not seem ta 
have been aware, in the slightest des 
gree, of the evident dangers that 
moust naturally attend an intimacy so 
very close, yet perfectly innocent, 
between a poet and two ladies, who, 


“t Lady Austen’s residence in France. with very different mental powers, 
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had each reason to flatter herself that 
she could agreeably promote the stu- 
dies and animate the fancy of this 
fascinating bard.” p. 124. 

The writing of Joba Gilpin is thus 
mentioned. 

«¢ That admirable and highly po- 
pular piece of pleasantry was com- 
posed at the period of which I am 
now speaking. Av elegant and judi- 
cious writer, who has recently fa- 
voured the public with three interest- 
ing volumes relating to the early 
poets of our country, conjectures, 
that a poem, written by the celebrated 
Sir Thomas More in his youth, (the 
merty’ jest of the serjeant and frere) 
may have suggested to Cowper his 
tale of John Gilpin; but that fasci- 
hating ballad had a different origin, 
and it isa very remarkable fact, that, 
full of gaiety and humour as this fa- 
vourite of the public has abundantly 
proved itself to be, it was really com- 
posed at a time when the spirit of the 
poet, as he informed me himself, was 
very deeply tinged with his depressive 
malady. It happened one afternoon, 
in those years when his accomplished 
friend, lady Austen, made a part of 
his little evening-circle, that she ob- 
served him sinking ifto increasing de- 
jection ; it was her custom, on these 
occasions, to try all the resources of 
her sprightly powers for his immediate 
relief. She told him the story of John 
Gilpin (which had been treasured in 
her memory from her childheod) to 
dissipate the gloom of the passing 
hour. Its effect on the fancy of Cow- 

er had the air of enchantment; he 
informed her, the next morning, that 
convulsions of laughter, brought on 
by his recollection of her story, had 
kept him waking during the greatest 
part of the night, and that he had 
turned it into a ballad.—So arose the 
pleasant poem of John Gilpin, It was 
eagerly copied, and, finding its way 
rapidly to the newspapers, it was 
seized by the lively spirit of Hender- 
son, the comedian, a native of New- 
sybase and a man, like the 

orrick described by Shakespeare, ‘ of 
infinite jest and most excellent fancy,” 
—it was seized by Henderson asa 
proper subject for the display of his 
own comic perverts and, by reciting 
it in his public Readings, he gave un- 
common celebrity to the ballad, before 
the public suspected to what poet they 
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were indebted for the sudden burst 
of ludicrous amusement. Many rea- 
ders were astonished when the poem 
made its first authentic appearance in 
the second volume of Cowper. In 
some letters of the poet to Mr. Hill, 
which did not reach me till my work 
was nearly finished, I find an account 
of John Gilpin’s first introduction to 
the world, and a circumstance relat- 
ing to the first volume of Cowper’s 
poems, which may render the follow- 
ing selection from this correspondence 
peculiarly interesting. 


** To JOSEPH HILL, Esq. 
*¢ Feb, 13.and 20, 1783. 


** MY DEAR FRIEND, 

“In writing to you I 
never want a subject, self is always at 
hand, and self, with its concerns, is 
always iuteresting to a friend. 

“You may think perhaps that, 
having commenced poet by profes. 
sion, I am. always writing verses, 
Not so—I have written nothing, at 
least finished nothing, since I pub- 
lished—except a certain facetious his- 
tory of John Gilpin, which Mr. Un- 
win would send to the Public Adver+ 
tiser, perhaps you might read it with- 
out suspecting the author. 

** My book procures me favours 
which my modesty will not permit me 
to specify, except one, which, modest 
as I am, I cannot suppress, avery 
handsome letter from Dr. Franklin, 
at Passy.— These fruits it has brought 
me. 

**T have been refreshing m 
with a walk in the aden sat 
find that January (who, according to 
Chaucer, was the husband of May) 
being dead, February has married 
the widow. 


6 Your’s, &c. 
“W.C. 


* To JOSEPH HILL, Esq, 
“6 Olney, Feb. 20, 1733. 


“* Suspecting that I should no¢ 
have hinted at Dr. Franklin's enco- 
mium under any other influence than 
that of vanity, I was several times on 
the pdint of burning my letter for 
a very reason, But not -having 

2 
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time to write another by the séme post, 
and believing that you would have 
the grace to pardon a little self-com- 
placency in .an author on so trying 
an occasion, I let it pass. One sin 
naturally leads to another, and a 
greater, and thus it happens now; 
for I have no way to gratify ‘your 
curiosity, but by transcribing the 
letter in question. It is addressed, by 
the way, not to me, but to an ac- 
quaintance of mine, who had trans- 
mitted the volume to him without my 
knowledge. 


* Pasty, May, 8, 1782. 
© SIR, 


*I received the letter you 
£ did me the honour of writing to me, 
€ and am much obliged by your kind 
* present of a book. The relish for 
© reading of poetry had long since left 
me, but there is something so new 
in the manner, so easy, and yet so 
correct, in the language, so clear 
in the expression, yet concise, and 
so just in the sentiments, that I have 
read the whole with great pleasure, 
and some of the pieces more than 
once. I beg you to accept my 
thankful acknowledgements, and to 
ptesent my respects to the author. 


~a & & & HH A HRA A 


© Your most obedient humble 
servant, 


* B. FRANKLIN.’ 
* To JOSEPH HILL, Esq. 


“6 MY DEAR FRIEND, 


‘¢ Great revolutions 
happen in this ant’s-nest Of our’s. 
One emmet of illustrious character 
and great abilities pushes out arfother, 
parties are formed, they range them- 
selves in formidable opposition, they 
threaten each other's ruin, they cross 
over and are mingled together, and, 
like the coruscations of the Northern 
Aurora, amuse the spectator, at the 
same time that by some they are sup- 
postd to be forerunners of a general 
dissolution. 

*¢ There are political earthquakes 
as well as. natural ones, the former 
Jess shocking to the eye, but not al- 
ways less fatal in their influence than 
the latter. The image which Nebu- 
chadnezzar saw, in his dream, was 
made up of heterogeneous and incom: 


patible materials, and accordingly 
broken. Whatever is so formed must 
expect a like catastrophe. 

‘« I have an etching of the late 
chancellor, hanging over the parlour 
chimney. I often contemplate it, and 
call to mind the day when [ was inti- 
mate with the original. It is ver 
like him, but he is disguised by his 
hat, which, though fashionable, is 
awkward, by his great wig, the tie 
of which is hardly discernible in pro- 
file, and by his band and gown, which 
give him an appearance clumsily sa- 
cerdotal. Our friendship is dead and 
buried, your’s is the ouly surviving 
one of all with which I was once 
honoured. Adieu.’ p, 132. 


This latter letter is added because 
it breathes that tender melancholy by 
which the mind of Cowper was dis- 
tinguished. The next extract: relates 
to the composition and publication of 
his great work, the Tasé, 


“ To JOSEPH HILL, Esq. 


6 Oct. 20, 1783. 


*¢ T should not have been 
thus long silent, had I known with 
certainty where a letterof mine might 
find you. Your summer excursions, 
however, are uow at an end, and, 
addressing a line to you in the centre 
of the busy scene in which you spend 
your winter, I am pretty sure of my 
mark. 

*© I see the winter approaching 
without much concern, though a 
passionate lover of fine weather and 
the pleasant scenes of summer; but 
the long evenings have their comforts 
too, and there is hardly to be found 
upon the earth, I suppose, so snug a 
creature as an Englishman by his 
fire-side in the winter. I mean how- 
ever an Englishman that lives in the 
country, for in London it is not very 
easy to avoid intrusion. I have two 
ladies to read to, sometimes more, 
but never less—at present, we are 
circumnavigating the globe, and I 
find the old story, with which I 
amused myself some years since, 
through the great felicity of a memo- 
ry not very retentive, almost new, I 
am however sadly at a loss*for Cook's 
Voyage, can you send it? Ishall be 
glad of Foster’s too, These together 
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will make the winter pass merrily, 
and you will much oblige me. 


«¢ The last letter contains a slight 
sketch of those happy winter evenings 
which the poet has painted so exqui- 
sitely in verse. The two ladies whom 
he mentions, as his constant auditors, 
were Mrs. Unwin and lady Austen. 
The publick, already indebted to the 
friendly and cheerful spirit of the lat- 
ter for the pleasant ballad of John 
Gilpin, had soon to thank her inspir- 
ing benevolence for a work of supe- 
rior dignity, the very master-piece of 
Cowper’s unbounded imagination ! 

“« This lady happened, as an ad- 
mirer of Milton, to be partial to 
blank verse, and often solicited her 
poetical friend to try his powers in 
that species of composition. After 
repeated solicitation, he promised her, 
if she would furnish the subject, to 
comply with her request.—‘ O,’ she 
replied, § you can never be in want of 
“a subject ;—you can write upon 
€ any ;—wiite upon this Sofa!’ The 
poet obeyed her command, and from 
the lively repartee of familiar conver- 
sation arose a poem of many thousand 
verses, unexampled perhaps both in 
its origin and its excellence! A poem 
of such infinite variety, that it seems 
to include every subject, and every 
style, without any discordance or dis- 
order; and to have flowed, without 
effort, from inspired philanthropy, 
eager to impress upon the hearts of all 
readers whatever may lead them most 
happily to the full enjoyment of hu- 
man life, and to the final attainment 
of heayen. 

“« The Task appears to have been 
composed in the winter of 1784, a 
circumstance the more remarkable, as 
winter was, in general, particularly 
unfavourable to the health of the 
poet. In the commencement of the 
poem he marks both the season and 
the year, in the tender address to his 
companion— 


“ Whose arm this twentieth winter I 
perceive 
Fast lock’d in mine. 


“¢ If such can be the proper date of 
this most interesting pvem, it must 
have been written with inconceivable 
rapidity, for it was certainly finished 
very early in November. This ap- 
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ars from the following passage in a 
etter of the poet's to his friend Mr. 
Bull, in which he not only mentions 
the completion of his great work, but 
gives a particular account of his next 
production. 


*€ The Task, as you know, is gone 
to the press: since it went, I have 
been employed in writing another 
poem, which I am now transcribing, 
and which, in a short time, I design 
shall follow. It is entitled, Tiroci- 
nium, ora Review of Schools; the 
business and purport of it are to cen- 
sure the want of discipline, and the 
scandalotis inattention to morals, that 
obtain in them ; especially in the 
largest; and to recommend private 
tuition, as a mode of education pre- 
ferable on all accounts; to call upon 
fathers to become tutors of their own 
sons, where that is practicable; to 
take home to them a domestic tutor, 
where it is not; and, if neither can 
be done, to place them under the care 
of such aman as he to whom Iam 


writing, some rural parson whose at- 


tention is limited to a few. 


«¢ The date of this letter, (Nov. 8, 
1784) and the information it con- 
tains, induce me to imagive that the 
Task was really begun before the 
winter of 1784, and that the passage 
which I have cited, as marking the 
zra of its composition, was added in 
the course of a revisal. 

‘© The following passages from 
Cowper’s letters to Ris ast mentioned 
correspondent confirm this conjecture. 


** August 3, 1733.—Your sea-side 
situation, your beautiful prospects, 
your fine rides, and the sight of the 
palaces which you have seen, we have 
not envied you, but are glad that you 
have enjoyed them, Why should we 
envy any man? Is not our green- 
house a cabinet of perfumes? It is at 
this moment fronted with carnations 
and balsams, with mignonette and 
roses, with jessamine and woodbine, 
and wants nothing but your pipe to 
make it truly Arabian ;—a wilderness 
of sweets! The Sofa is ended but not 
finished, a paradox, which your na- 
tural acumen, sharpened by habits of 
logical attention, will enable you to 
reconcile ina moment. Do not ima- 
gine, however, that I lounge over 
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it—on the contrary, I find it severe 
exercise to mould and fashion it to 
my mind !” id 


/ $ Pebvozt, 1784. Deoongratulate 
you on the thaw—I suppose it is an 
universal blessing, and probably felt 
all over’ Batope; T myself am’ the 
better for it, who wanted nothing that 
might make the frost supportable ; 
what reason therefore have they to 
rejoice, who, being in want of all 
things, were exposed to its utmost ri- 
gour?—The ice in my ink; however, 
is not yet dissolved—It was long bet 
fore the frost seized it, but at last it 
prevailed—The Sofa has consequently 
Feceived little or no addition since— 
It consists at present of four books, 
and part of a fifth ; when the sixth is 
finished, the work is accomplished ; 
but, if I may judge by my present 
inability, that period is at a conside- 
rable distance.” 


*¢ The year 1784 was a memorable 
period in the life of the poet, not only 
as it witnessed the completion of one 
extensive work and the commence- 
ment of another, (his translation of 
Homer) but as it terminated his in- 
tercourse with that highly pleasing 
and valuable friend whose alacrity of 
attention and advice had induced him 
to engage in both, A 

“* Delightful and advantageous as 
his friendship with lady Austen had 
proved, he now began to feel that it 
grew impossible to preserve that triple 
eord, which his own pure heart had led 
him to suppose, not speedily to be 
broken. Mrs. Unwin, though by no 
means destitute of mental accomplish- 
ments, was eclipsed by the brilliancy 
of the poet's new friend, and natu- 
rally became uneasy under the appre- 
hension of being so; for, to a woman 
of sensibility, what evil can be more 
afflicting than the fear of losing all 
mental influence over a man of genius 
and virtue, whom she has been long 
accustomed to inspirit and to guide ? 

** Cowper perceived the painful 
necessity of sacrificing a great portion 
of his present gratifications. He felt, 
that he must relinquish that antient 
friend whom he regarded as a venera- 
ble parent, or the new associate, whom 
he idolized as a sister of a heart and 
mind peculiarly congenial to his own. 
His gratitude for past services of un- 


exampled magnitude and weight; 
would not allow him to hesitate, and, 
with a resolution and delicacy that do 
the highest honour to his feelings, he 
wrote a farewell letter to lady Austeny 
explaining and lamenting the circum- 
stances that forced him to renounce 
the society of a friend, whose en- 
chanting talents and kindness had 
proved so agreeably instrumental to 
the revival of ‘his spirits and to the 
exercise of his fancy. 

“© The letters, addressed to Mr. 
Hill at this period, express, in a most 
pleasing manner, the sensibility of 
Cowper, 


“ To JOSEPH HILL, Esq. 


6 Sep. 11, 1784. 
6* MY DEAR FRIEND, 


** I have never seen 
Dr. Cotton's book, concerning which 
your sisters question me, nor did I 
know, till you mentioned it, that he 
had written any thing fewer than his 
Visions; I have no doubt that it is so 
far worthy of him, as to be pious and 
sensible, and, I believe, no man liv- 
ing is better qualified to write on such 
subjects as his title seems to announce. 
Some years have passed since I heard 
from him, and, considering his great 
age, it is probable that I shall hear 
from him no more, but I shal: always 
respect him. He is. truly a philoso- ' 
pher, according to my judgment of 
the character, every tittle of his know. 
ledge, in naturalsubjects, being con- 
nected, in his mind, with the firm 
belief of an omnipotent Agent. 


§* Your's, &c. 
“Ww.c. 


** To JOSEPH HILL, Esq. 


“* MY DEAR FRIEND, 

“ To condole with 
you on the death of a mother, aged 
$7, would be absurd; rather there- 
fore, as is reasonable, I congratulate 
os on the almost singular a of 

aving enjoyed the company of so 
amiable and so near a relation so long. 
Your lot and mine, in this respect, 
have been very different, as indeed in 
almost every other. Your mother 
lived to see you rise, at least to see 
you comfortably established, in the 
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world. Mine, dying when I was six 
years old, did not live to see me sink 
in it. You may remember with plea- 
sure, while you live, a blessing vouch- 
safed to you so long, and I, while I 
live, must regret a comfort of which 
I was deprived so early. I can truly 
say, that not a week passes (perhaps 
I might with equal veracity say a 
day) in which I do not think of her. 
Such was the impression her tender- 
ness made upon me, though the op- 
portunity she had for shewing it was 
so short. But the ways of God are 
equal—and when -I reflect on the 
pangs she would have suffered, had 
she been a witness of all mine, I see 
more cause to rejoice than to mourn 
that she was hidden in the grave so 
soon. 

‘© We have, as you say, lost a 
lively and sensible neighbour in lady 
Austen, but we have been long ac- 
customed to a state of retirement, 
within one degree of solitude, and, 
being naturally, lovers of still life, can 
relapse into our former duality with- 
out being unhappy at the change. 
To me indeed a third is rot necessary 
while I can have the companion I 
have had these twenty years. 

‘* Tam gone to the press again; a 
volume of mine will greet your hands 
some time either in the course of the 
winter or early in the spring. You 
will find it perhaps on the whole more 
entertaining than the former, as it 
treats a greater Variety of subjects, 
and those, at least the mosty of a 
sublunary kind. [t will consist of a 
poem in six books, called the Task, 
to which will be added another that 
I finished yesterday, called, I be- 
lieve, Tirocinium, on the subject of 
Education. 

‘** You perceive that I have taken 
your advice, and given the pen no 
rest. 


“ To JOSEPH HILL, Esq. 


© June 25) 1785s 
‘© MY DEAR FRIEND, 

‘* T write in a nook that 

I call my boudoir. It is a summer- 
house, not much bigger than a sedan- 
chair, the door of which opens into 
the garden, that is now crowded with 
pinks, roses and honeysuckles, and 
she window into my neighbour's or- 


chard. It formerly served an apothe- 
cary, now dead, asa smoking room, 
and under my feet is a trap-door, 
which once covered a hole in the 
ground where he kept his bottles. At 
present however it is dedicated to 
sublimer uses. Having lined it with 
garden-mats, and furnished it with a 
table and two chairs, here I write all 
that I write in summer time, whether 
to my friends or to the public. It is 
sec':¢ from all noise and a refuge from 
aii intrusion, for intruders sometimes 
trouble me in the winter evenings at | 
Olney. But, thanks to my boudoir, 
I can now hide myself from them, a 
poct’s retreat is sacred ; they acknow- 
ledge the truth of that proposition, 
and never presume to violate it. 

** The last sentence puts me in 
mind to tell you, that I have ordered 
my volume to your door. My book- 
seller is the most dilatory of all bis 
fraternity, or you would have received 
it long since ; it is more than a month 
since I returned him the last proof, 
and consequently since the printing 
was finished. I sent him the manu- 
script at the beginning of last No- 
vember, that he might publish while 
the town is full, and he will hit the 
exact moment when it is entirely 
empty. Patience, you wiil perceive, 
is in no situation exempted from the 
severest trials; a remark that may 
serve to comfort you under the num- 
berless trials of yourown. W.C." 

Pp 143. 

His Tas¢ was published in the sum- 
mer of 1785, which not only raised 
him to the summit of poetical reputa- 
tion, but obtained for him another 
female friend, a near relation and a 
widow, lady Hesketh ; the renewal of 
the acquaintance is explained in the 
following letter. 


“ To LADY HESKETH, New 
Norfolk-Street, Grosvenor Square. 


** Oct. 12, 1785, 
‘* MR DEAR COUSIN, 


“* Tt is no new thing 
with you to give pleasure, but I will 
venture to say that you do not often 
give more than you gave me this 
morning. When :I came down to 
breakfast, and found upon the table 
a letter franked by my uncle, and 
when, opening that frank, I found 
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that it contained a letter from you, I 
said within myself, this is just as it 
should be; we are all grown young 
again, and the days that I thought I 
should see no more, are actually re- 
turned. You perceive therefore that 
you judged well, when you conjec- 
tured that a line from you would not 
be disagreeable to me. It could not 
be otherwise than, as in fact it prov- 
ed, a most agreeable surprise, for I 
can truly boast of an affection for 
you, that neither years nor interrupted 
intercourse have at all abated, I need 
only recollect how much I valued you 
once, and with how much cause, im- 
mediately to feel a revival of the same 
value; if that can be said to revive 
which, at the most, has only been 
dormant for want of employment. 
But I slander it when I say that it 
has slept. A thousand times have I 
recollected a thousand scenes in which 
our two selves have formed the whole 
of the drama, with the greatest plea- 
sure 5 at times too when I had no 
reason to suppose that ) should ever 
hear from you again. I have laughed 
with you at the Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainment, which afforded us, as 
you well know, a fund of metriment 
that deserves never to be forgot. I 
have walked with you to Nettley Ab- 
bey, and have scrambled with you 
over hedges in every direction, and 
many other feats we have performed 
together upon the field of my remem- 
brance, and all within these few years, 
should I say within this twelvemonth 
I should not transgress the truth. 
The hours that I have spent with you 
were among the pleasantest of my 
former days, and are therefore chro- 
nicled in my mind so deeply as to fear 
no erasure. Neither do I forget my 
poor friend, Sir Thomas; I should 
remember him indeed, at any rate, on 
account of his personal kindnesses to 
myself, but the last testimony that he 
gave of his regard for you, endears 
him to me still more. With his un- 
common understanding, (for, with 
many peculiarities, he had more sense 
than any of his acquaintance) and 
with his generous sensibilities, it was 
hardly possible that he should not dis- 
tinguish you as he has done ; as it was 
the last, so it was the best proof 
that he could give of a judgment that 
never deceived him, when he would 
allow himself leisure to consult it. 





Hayley’s Life of Cowper. 


*€ You say that you have often 
heard of me ; that puzzles me; I can- 
not imagine from what quarter, but 
it is no matter. I must tell you how- 
every my cousin, that your informa- 
tion has been a little defective; that 
Iam happy in my situation is true, 
I live, and have lived these twenty 
years, with Mrs. Unwin, to whose 
affectionate care of me during the far 
— part of that time, it is, under 

rovidence, owing that I live at all. 
But I do not account myself happy in 
having been for thirteen of those 
years in astate of mind that has made 
all that care and attention necessary 5 
an attention, and a care, that have 
injured her health, and which, had 
she not been uncommonly supported, 
must have brought her to the grave. 
But I will pass to another subject, it 
would be cruel to particularize only 
to give pain, neither would I by any 
means give a sable hue to the first 
letter of a correspondence so unexpects 
edly renewed. 

“ I am delighted with what you 
tell me of my uncle’s good health ; to 
enjoy any measure of cheerfuiness at 
so late aday is much, but to have 
that late day enlivened with the viva- 
city of youth, is much more, and, in 
these postdiluvian times, a rarity in- 
deed. Happy, for the most part, are 
parents who have daughters. Daugh- 
ters are not apt to outlive their natu- 
ral affections, which a son has gene- 
rally survived even before his boyish 
years are expired. I rejoice particularly 
in my uncle’s felicity, who has three 
female descendents from his little per- 
son, who leave him nothing to wish 
for upon that head. 

*¢ My dear cousin, dejection of spi. 
rits, which I suppose may have pre- 
vented many aman from becoming 
an author, made me one. I find con- 
stant employment necessary, .and 
therefore take care to be constantly 
employed. Manual occupations do 
not engage the mind sufficiently, as I 
know by experience, having tried 
many; but composition, especially of 
verse, absorbs it wholly. 5 write 
therefore generally three hours ina 
morning, and in an evening I tran- 
scribe. 1 read also, but less than I 
write, for I must have bodily exercise, 
and therefore never pass a day with- 
out it. 


‘6 You ask me where I have been 
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this summer. I answer, at Olney. 
Should you ask me where I spent the 
last seventeen summers, I should still 
answer, at Olney. Ay; andthe win- 
ters also; I have seldom left it, and, 
except when I attended my brother 
in his last illness, never, I believe, a 
fortnight together. 

«* Adieu, my. beloved cousin, I 
shall not always. be thus nimble in re- 
ply, but shall always have great plea~ 
sure in answering you when I can, 


“ Your's, my friend and cousin, 
«“ Wm, COWPER, 


‘Another letter to this lady plea- 
santly describes his situation at Olney. 


* To Lady HeskeTu. 
* Olney, April, 17, 1736. 


*¢ If you will not quote Solo- 
mon, my dearest cousin, I will. He 
says, and as beautifully as truly— 
“ Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick, but when the desire cometh, 
“it is a tree of life!’ I feel how 
much reason he had on his side when 
he made this observation, and am 
myself sick of your fortnight’s delay. 


s * * * 


*© The vicarage was built by lord 
Dartmouth, and was not finished till 
some time after we arrived at Olney, 
consequently it is new. It is a smart 
stone building, well sashed, by much 
too good for the living, but just what 
I would wish for ‘you, It has,, as 
you justly concluded from my premi- 
ses, a garden, but rather. calculated 
for use than ornament. It is square, 
and well walled, but has neither ar- 
bour nor alcove, nor other shade, 
except the shadow of the house. But 
we have two gardens, which are 
your's. Between your mansion and 
our’s is interposed nothing but an or- 
chard, into which a door, opening 
out of our. garden, affords us'the ea- 
siest communicatien imaginable, will 
save the round-about by the town, 
and make both houses one. Your 
chamber windows look over the river, 
and over the meadows, to a village 
called Emberton, and command the 
whole length of a long bridge, de- 
scribed by a certain poet, together 
with a view of the road at a distance. 

Vou. If. 


Should you wish for books at Olney, 
you must bring them with you, or 
you will wish in vain, for I have 
none but the works of a certain poet, 
Cowper, of whom perhaps you have 
heard, and they are as yet but two 
volumes. They may multiply here- 
after, but at present they are no more, 
“© You are the first person for 
whom JI have heard Mrs. Unwin ex- 
ress such feelings as she.does for you. 
he is not profuse in professions, nox 
forward to enter into treaties of friend- 


, Ship with new faces, but, when her 


friendship is once engaged, it may be 
confided = 4 i aa death. She 
loves you already, and how much 
more will she love. you, before this 
time twelvemonth!. I; have indeed 
endeavoured to describe you to her, 
but, pertectly as I have you by heart, 
I am sensible that my picture cannot 
do you justice, I never saw one that, 
did. Be you what you may, you are 
much beloved, and will be so at Ol- 
ney, and Mrs. U. expects you with 
the pleasure that one feels at the re- 
turn of a long absent, dear relation ; 
that isto say, with.a pleasure such as 
mine. She sends you her warmest 
affections. 

‘© On Friday I received a letter 
from dear Anonymous, apprizing me 
of a parcel that the coach would bring 
me on Saturday. Who is there in the 
world that has, or thinks he has, rea- 
son to love me'to the degree that he 
does? But it is no matter, he chooses 


to be unknown, and his choice is, and, 
ever shall. bey so sacred to me, that, 


if his name lay on the table before me 
reversed, I would not turn the paper 
about that I might read it. Much as 
it would gratify me to thank ‘him, I 
would turn my eyes away from the 
forbidden discovery. I long to assure 
him, that those same eyes, concerning 
which he expresses such kind appre- 
hensions lest they should suffer by this 
laborious undertaking, are as well as 
I could expect them to be, if I were 
never to touch either book or pen. 
Subject to weakness, and occasional 
slight inflammations, it is probable 
that they will always be, but I — 
not remember the time when they ¢n- 
joyed any thing so like an exemption 


from those infirmities as at present... 


One would almost suppose, that read- 

ing Homer were the best ,opthalmic 

in the world, I should be happy te 
zZ 
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remove his solicitude on the subject, 
but it is a pleasure that he will not let 
me enjoy. Well then, I will be con- 
tent-without it ; and so content, that, 
though I believe you, my dear, to be 
in full possession of all this dapat 
you shall never know me, while you 
live, either directly, or by hints of 
any sort, attempt to extort, or to 
steal, the secret from you: I should 
think myself as justly punishable as 
the Bethshemites, for looking into 
the ark which they were not allowed 
to touch. 

** Thave not sent for Kerr, for 
Kerr can do nothing but send me to 
Bath, and to Bath I cannot go fora 
thousand reasons. ‘The summer will 
set me up again; I grow fat’ every 
day, and shall be as big as Gog or 
Magog, or both put together, before 
you come. 

«« I did actually live three years 
with Mr. Chapman, a solicitor; that 
3s to say, I slept three years in his 
house, but I lived, that is to say, I 
spent my days, in Southampton-Row, 
as you very well remember. There 
was I, and the futtire lord chancellor, 
constantly employed, from morning 
to night, in giggling sand making 
giggle, instead of studying the law. 
Oh fie, Cousin! how could you do 
so! I am pleased with lord Thur- 
Jow’s inquiries about me; if he takes 
it into that inimitable head of his, he 
may make a man of mie yet. F could 
love him heartily if he would but de- 
serve it at my hands; that I did so 
once is ceftain. The duchess of— 
who in the world set her a going? 
Bit if all the duchesses in the world 
were spinning like so many whirligigs 
for my benefit, I would not stop 
them. It is anoble thing to be a po- 
et, it makes all the world so lively. 
I might have preached more sermons 
than even Tillotson did, and better, 
and the world would have been still 
fast asleep, but a volume of verse is 
a fiddle that puts the universe in mo- 


tion. 
“w.C.” p.278. 


(To be continued.) 
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XXXIV, A-Roveu Sxetcn or 
Moperw Paris ; or, Letters on 
Society, Manners, Public Curiosi- 


ties and Amusements, in that Ca 
pital. Written during the last two 
months of 1801 and the first five of 
1802. 8ve. 300 fages. Joln- 


SON, 


"THE desire of seeing Paris is now 
so general, that-numerous extracts 
from this work will require no apo- 
logy. The Fete given on the preli- 
minaries of peace is thus detailed, 

*¢ The morning — away with- 
out the faintest hopes’ of better 
weather, and in mutual condolence 
on the loss of the beau spectacle which 
had been promised for this day, The 
rejoicings were to begin at four 
o'clock. About three the weather 
suddenly changed, the clouds dispers- 
ed, the sky became serene, It haps 
pened that this took place precisely at 
the moment when the first consul ap- 
peared at the window of the palace, 
and every body agreed that the fa- 
vourable change was solely produced 
parla bonne fortune de Bonaparte.* 

s* Indeedy it is not without some 
reason that this prejudice is enter- 
tained by the public, and that Bona- 


parte has, on more occasions than one, , 


appealed to. his good fortune. Great 
and transcendent as are the merits of 
that extraordinary man, they are not 
more remarkable than the singular 
concatenation of fortunate circum. 
stances which have uniformly attended 
his * ress through life. Possessed 
of the former, unaccompanied by the 
latter, he would bave probably be- 
come a distinguished character, but 
he never could have reached that 
summit of grandeur where he is at 
present so securely seated. 

“‘ Treturn to my subject. The 
signal for the commencement of the 
fete was the departure of a balloon, 
in which monsieur and madame Gay- 
nerin ascended, at half past four 
o'clock, through a clear sky, which 
no longer bore any marks of the tem- 
pestuous weather of the morning, 
After the balloon had attained a cer- 
tain height, a parachute was sent 
down, and the live animal which it 
contained reached the ground in safe- 
ty. I was fortunate enough to dine 
this day with a familyt who reside in 


“ * By the good fortune of Bonaparte, 
“ ¢ At the house of the respectable 
’ 2 
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what was first called ‘la Garde- 
meuble,* then, ‘la place de Louis 
XV." for some time the seat of so 
many legal murders, under the ap- 
pellation of * de la Revolution,’ and 
now styled, in honour of the present 
eee © de la Concorde.” As 

e principal rejoicings were to take 

lace in this spot, I could not have 

een better situate. We dined in a 
back room, and during the short 
time which we passed at table (for a 
French dinner seldom exceeds an 
hour) the lamps had been lighted. 
Never shall I forget the splendid 
sight, which appeared to have been 
almost produced by magic, and which 
burst on us in returning to the’ saloon, 
(or drawing-room) the windows of 
which command an extensive view of 
the Place de la Concorde, of the bridge 
of Louis XVI, of the palace or hos- 
pital of /es Invalides, of the Thuille- 
ries, of the palace of the Corps Legis- 
latif, formerly called * de Bourbon,’ 
of the river, and of several buildings 
in the Fauxbourg St. Germain. All 
these striking objects wee now one 
blaze of light. My eyes were so 
dazzled with the scene which presented 
itself, that it was some time before I 
could take a distinct view of each 
particular beauty. The public edi- 
fices I have named, all of which are 
of the finest architecture, covered 
with innumerable lamps, arranged 
with the greatest taste, and which, 
being of different heights, seemed to 
rise the one aboye the other ; and the 
majestic domes, splendidly illumi- 
nated, and extending the blaze of 
light as far as the eye could reach, 


M. dela T—, whose niece is the lady 
of the celebrated P—t, some time pre- 
sident of the convention, and afterwards 
banished, with many other Worthy men, 
at the revolution of the 18th of Fructi- 
dor, M, P—tis a distinguished writer, 
and, as a politician, was much esteemed 
for the moderation of his principles and 
the integrity of his conduct. Madame 
P—t is a woman of very superior talents 
and great acquirements, She is like- 
wise justly admired for the humanity 
which has induced her to devote her 
hours to that exceilent institution, /a 
Sociét? Maternelle, of which she is the 
president. The object of this society is, 
to. afford deserted orphans that comfort 
of which they have been deprived by 
the death or the fault of theis parents. 


formed altogether a coup d’@il which 
may be conceived, but which cannot 
be described. I had scarcely recover- 
ed from the surprise and admiration, 
which this sight produced, when the 

antomime, intended to represent the 

orrors of war and the happiness of 
peace, began under the colonade, 
where it was my good fortune to be 
seated. 

** 1 must confess, that this farce 
appeared to me ridiculous, and equal- 
ly unworthy the great nation which 
gave the fete, and the important evént 


which it was intended to celebrate. 


Sham combats, falling towers, wound- 
ed heroes, devils with torches, alle- 
orical ‘emblems of discord, &c. 
ollowed by cornucopias, dancing 
peasants, cars of triumph, and lastly, 
by an illuminated temple of peace,, 
which rose on the ruins of that of 
war, formed the principal entertain- 
ment. I think you will agree with 
me, that such a spectacle was better 
calculated for the stage of Sadler’s- 
Wells in London, or the Ambigu- 
comique at Paris, than for the princi- 
pal object of a great and national 
festival. Simple and plain as is this 
reflection, it did not seem to strike 
any of the French spectators, and the 
wisest of them looked on without 
disgust, and almost with admiration, 
on that which, instead of commemo- 
rating the most important event which 
Europe has seen for many years, ap- 
peared to the eye of reason only suited 
to entertain the dotage of age or the 
simplicity of infancy. 

“* If the pantomime were not very 
deserving of praise, it, forms a single 
exception ; and I can assure you, with 
very great truth, that every other 
part of the fete was truly magnificent, 
As no carriage was allowed to roll 
that evening, (a laudable precaution, 
taken on all such occasions at Paris) 
and as the fireworks were to take 
place on the river, at some distance 
from the house where I dined, it was 
necessary to pass on foot through the 
vast crowd which filled /a place de la 
Concorde, the walks of the Thuilleries, 
the bridges, ‘the streets, &c. Yet 
such was the order that was preserved, 
and such the tranquillity of the peo- 
ple, that, accompanied by my wife 
and one gentleman, I made my way, 
I suppose, through nearly a million 
of people, without the least accident, 

Z2 
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and with certainly not more crowding 
than is daily experienced ata private 
fashionable ball in London. What 
astonished me most, indeed, the whole 
day, was, the dead calm which pre- 
vailed among the spectators. ey 
looked on, walked about, and seemed 
entertained with the shows which were 
exhibited; yet no cries of triumph, 
no shouts of joy, expressed the public 
satisfaction, The apathy which reigns 
in this codptry on all public events, 
and which has succeeded to the fever 
of popular violence, is strikingly ap- 
parent on all occasions, but on none 
more than this. 

~ During my walk T passed through 
the garden of the Thuilleries. The 
alleys were brilliantly decorated with 
rows of lamps, suspended on frames 
constructed for the purpose; and the 
palace was, if possible, still more re- 
splendent. The whole had the ap- 
pearance of anenchanted castle. From 
a house on the quai Voltaire, 1 saw 
the fireworks to great advantage, and 
they appeared to me, accustomed onl 
to such as are exhibited in England, 
extremely beautiful. What pleased 
me most in the display was, a contri- 
vance, by which the fire seemed to 
rise from the water ; an ingenious and 
elegant idea, by which the inventor 
probably meant to represent allegori- 
cally, by the union of opposing ele- 
ments, the reconciliation of two na- 
tions, always the rivals, and so long 
the enemies of each other. There 
‘was a temple of commerce on the ri- 
ver, and little boats with pendants of 
different nations. * All this I consider 
as forming a second act to the panto- 
mime exhibited on the Place de la 
Concorde, and which I have already 
ventured tocondemn. Both appeared, 
to an English eye, insignificant, if 
not ridiculous, 

“«€ The fireworks appeared to me as 
perfect as possible; but there was 
some discontent.expressed by the per- 
sons near me, that what is called a 
bouquet, with which they were to have 
concluded, was not displayed. This 
disappointment was attributed, by 
some, to a want of skillin the mana- 
ger, and, by others, to an, order of 
government, arising from a fear of 
danger to the adjoining buildings. 

“© T cannot pretend to determine 
this important question, but I must 
be permitted to say, that if the Pari- 


sians were not satished, with this day’s 
amusement, they must be very unrta- 
sonable indeed in. their pursuit of 
Spectacles, 

*¢ T returned home about eleven at 
night, much delighted with what I 
had oon and, thou che aim and 
myself were again obli to pass 
shrougt this mighty crowd, we nei- 
ther of us experienced the slightest 
hurt or the least incivility. 

** I was in hopes to have been able 
to add, that the day passed over with- 
out the most trifling accident ; but I 
have, unfortunately, just received the 
melancholy news, that Mr.—, an 
English gentleman, fell from a scaf- 
folding, where he had placed himself 
to see the fireworks, and is so dread- 
fully wounded, as to render the hopes 
of his recovery highly improbable. 

*¢ T understand, that the accident 
took place very near the Thuilleries, 
and that the first consul, with lauda- 
ble humanity, sent every proper assis- 
tance to our unfortunate countryman, 
who is now attended by the physician 
and surgeon particularly attached to 
the family of Bonaparte. Most ar- 


dently do I hope, that their skill and - 


care may be attended with success ; 
but, I am told, this is more ‘than 
they expect themselves, 

“* Adieu, my dear friend. I. am 
sorry to send you so imperfect an ac- 
edunt of one of the finest sights per- 
haps ever exhibited in Europe ; but I 
do not excel in description at any 
time, and what I have attempted on 
this occasion would baffle the ablest 
pen.”” p. 52. 

We also give letter the 8th, as be- 
ing decullinty interesting. 


** LETTER VIII. 


4“ Bonaparte—The monthly review or pas 
rade in the court of the Thuilleries, 


* Paris, Dec. 6. 1801: (15 Frimaire.) 


** MY DEAR SIR, 

«¢ My curiosity is at last 
gratified, I have seen Bonaparte. 
You will readily conceive how much 
pleasure I felt to day in beholding, 
for the first time, this extraordinary 
man, on whose single exertions the 
fate of France and, in many respects, 
that of Europe, has for some time 
depended. 




















‘¢ T was fortunate enough to obtain 
places in’one of the apavtments of 
Duroc, the governor of the palace, 
from the-windows. of which I saw the 
review to the greatest advantage. It 
is impossible to describe the impa- 
tience with which we awaited the ap- 
pearance of Bonaparte. Mis. well 
observed, that her eyes ached with 
looking. 

“* As soon.as the court of the Thy- 

-illeries (that is to say the pascal. 
which is inclosed with iron railings, 
near the Carousel,) was filled with 
different regiments, who arranged 
themselves with wonderful skill and 
without tlie least confusion, notwith- 
standing the limited space allotted 
them, the generals descended ftom 
their horses, went up stairs into the 
palace, and, after some little delay, 
conducted Bonaparte to thedoor. He 
instantly sprang on his white charger, 
(which waited for him at the gate) 
and commenced the review. As he 
passed several times hefore the win- 
dow where I sat, I had ample time to 
examine his countenance, bis figure, 
his dress, and his manner. His com- 
plexion is uncommonly sallow, his 
countenance expressive but stern, his 
figure little but. well made, and his 
whole person, like the mind which it 
contains, singular and remarkable. 
If I were compelled to compare him 
to any ope, I should name Kemble, 
the actor. Though Bonaparte is 
much less in size, and less handsome 
than that respectable performer, yet, 
in the construction of the features and 
in the general expression, there is.a 
strong resemblance, ‘There is howe- 
ver such originality about the.appear- 
ance of the fea consul, that, without 
having seen him, it is difficult to form 
an idea of his person. The picture of 
Bonaparte at, the review, exhibited 
some time back in Piceadilly, and the 
bust in Sevre china, which is very 
common at Paris, and which has pro- 
bably become equally so in London, 
are the best likenesses I have seen. 
As to his, dress, he wore the grand 
costume of his office, that is ta say, a 
scarlet yelvet coat, richly embroidered 
with gold; to this he had added lea- 


ther breeches, jockey boats, and a, 


little plain cocked hat, the only orna- 
ment of which wasa national.cock- 
ade. His hair, unpowdered, was cu 


close in his necks...» 
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*¢ After riding through the ranks, 
and receiving the salutes of the offi- 
cers, he passed by every regiment, the 
colours of which were. lowered as he 
went om, He then placed himself in 
the middle. of the parade, and, his 
generals. and aides-de-camp having 
formed a group around him, he dis- 
tributed swords and firelocks of ho- 
nour to such officers and soldiers as 
in different campaigns had deserved 
them. Berthier, the companion of 
his victories, and now minister of war, 
presented, one by one, these articles 
to Bonaparte, who, having read the 
inscription which. was engraved on 
each, recording the action by which 
it was deserved, delivered with his 
own hands the respective badges of 
honour. After this ceremony was 
over, the. different regiments passed 
by the first consul, and the captain 
of each company or troop saluted him 
in passing. The cavalry went in full 
gallop, and, as they approached. him, 
stopped with wonderful neatness. 
Thus concluded-the review. He then 
rode with his. officers to the palace 
gate, dismounted, and retired to Bis 
apartments, followed by the generals 
and a strong detachment of men. 

. * The spectacle was altogether ex 
tremely brilliant. The windews of 
the palace, of the gallery of the Loa- 
vre, and of all the adjoiming houses, 
were filled with ladies elegantly dress- 
ed, and the iron gates, which sepa- 
rate the court from the palace, were 
surrounded by the people. I shall say 
nothing of the discipline of the troops, 
not, being a military man, and conse- 
quently little conversant with sach 
matters, Ishall only speak of what 
struck the eye. The consular guards: 
are the handsomest men I ever saw; 
scarcely any are less than six feet high, 
and, if we may believe the report of 
persons connected with the govern- 
ment, every individual in the corps 
owes his situation to long service or 
some distinguished act of valour. 
Their uniform. is.a long coat of fine 
blue cloth, faced with white and 
edged with red, with a yellow button, 
on which is written ‘ garde des con- 
suls? They wear white waistcoats 
and breeches, anda fur cap with a 
gilt plate, on which appears the same 
inscription as. that on the buttons. 
‘ La, garde consulaire a cheval,’ ot: 
consular horse-guard, wears the same 
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uniform as the foot, of that service. 
The dragoons are dressed in’ green, 
with @ casque, from which is sus- 
pended a large braid of hair. 

‘* Several regiments of the line, 
which formed part of the review, have 
been highly distinguished during the 
war, particularly the celebrated demi- 
brigade, which, at Marengo, is said 
to have saved the life of Bonaparte, 
when, in the ardour of battle, he had 
exposed himself to almost certain de- 
strgction. These regiments were ill 
dressed, the men were little, and their 
whole appearance was, when compar- 
ed with the consular guard, far from 
favourable. The guides, commanded 
by the young Beauharnvis, (madame 
Bonaparte’s son) were very elegantly 
dressed in scarlet hussar uniforms, 
and mounted on light bay horses, 
splendidly caparisoned. Generally 
speaking, the horses of the cavalry 
were very indifferent, excepting one 
fine regiment of blacks, which was 
commanded by Louis Bonaparte, the 
third brother of the consul. 

** As soon as Bonaparte left the 
ground the different regiments began 
to file off by different gates, in the 
same good order in which they had ar- 
rived, and, though nearly ten thou- 
sand men had been on the parade, in 
less than a quarter of an hour not an 
individual remained. 

** The generals wear blue uniforms, 
richly embroidered, with tri-coloured 
sashes. The aides-de-camp are very 
handsome young men, dtessed in blue 
jackets, long pantaloons, and hussar 
cloaks, the whole almost covered 
with gold. I remarked amongst them 
Lauriston, who took the preliminary 
ratification to London, and a le 
Brun, son of the thitd consul, who, 
at the battle of Marengo, behaved 
with uncommon valour, and received 
in his arms the gallant. and unfortu- 
nate Dessaix.§ I make no apology 
for the length of this letter, for, know- 
ing that you wished to have a parti- 
cular account of the consular reviews, 
I have been purposely as minute as 
possible, These reviews regularly 
take place on the 15th of every month, 
according to the republican calendar. 

** Adieu.” p, 86, 


*-§ General Dessaix, by whose va- 
Jour the battle of Marengo, in which he 
tell, was principally gained, 


Letter 28 presents a delitieation of 
the gardens and walks of Paris. 


*¢ LETTER XXVIII. 
st The gardens and walks of Paris. 
Paris, May 2, 1802. (12 Floreal.) 


‘¢ MY DEAR SIR, 


@ «© ‘Whenever you come 
to Paris, come with the smiling month 
of May. On my arrival here, at the 
end of October, I was disgusted with 
the dirt of the streets, the mire of the 
Thuilleries, the ruts of the Boulevards, 
and the general gloom of the town. 
“cgmpomed to take a great deal of 
exefense, I could not persuade myself 
to be shut up the whole of every day, 
either in a hot room or a close carri- 
age. I therefore continued to walk 
about; but, while my feet were cut 
to pieces at every step, J was frequent- 
ly in danger of being run over by a 
rapid cabriolet, or squeezed to atoms 
under the ponderous wheels of an 
overloaded cart. Nor was I consoled 
for this hazardous undertaking by 
meeting with any conversable persons 
of my acquaintance, 

*¢ The Parisians who have carriages 
never think of walking during the se- 
vere days of winter ; and those who 
do not possess that convenience spend 
the greater part of every day at home, 
To save the expense of a fiacre,§ they 
will indeed sometimes use their feet in 
going to a restaurateur’s, a spectacle, 
or a ball, or in paying some of those 
innumerable visits in which an inha- 
bitant of this town passes half his 
life; but as to taking exercise for 
health, it never enters into the calcu- 
lations of a Frenchman. Nothing 
therefore could be so dismal as the 
streets in the months of November, 
December and January, dnd a severer 
punishment could not be devised for 
the daily murder of time committed 
by our Bond-street loungers, than to 
condemn ‘them to a three-month’s 
pilgrimage, at that petiod of the year, 
round the streets of Paris. 

‘* The spring has, with fine weath- 
er, are e face of every thing 
here, and a person fond’ of exercise 
may now have all the advantages, 
which he can possibly desire, 


* § Hackney-eoach, 
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The Thuilleries and. Champs Eli- 
seés, which in winter are almost im- 
passable, now offer excellent gravel 
walks and delightful shade under the 
long averiues of lofty trees. Here 
crowds are collected at almost every 
hour of the day; and, besides long 
lines of pedestrians, rows of chairs are 
filled with ladies eating ice and poli- 
ticians reading newspapers. 

** The Bois de Boulogne affords an 
admirable ride for persons in carria- 
ges or on horseback, and a lengthen- 
ed walk for those on foot. 

. airs these, there are several 
delightful gardens open to the public 
im Dienst parts of the town, , The 
Boulevards, which surround Paris on 
every side, are now seen to great ad- 
vantage. ; 

** The walks are in high order, the 
trees are in rich foliage, and the 
number of mountebanks, print-sellers, 
quack-doctors, and shows of all kinds, 
collected here, and the crowds of per- 
sons atid carriages which are constant- 
ly passing, make them present a very 
curious and lively scene. 

*¢ The * Hameau de Chantilly,” or 
* Elistes de Bourbon,’ very near the 
Champs Elisées, has a very pretty, 
thou not an extensive garden, into 
which, for a few sols, you gain ad- 
mittance. It was hence I saw madaine 
Garnerin ascend, about.a month ago, 
in a balloon, unaccompanied by any 
one. The day was fine, and we were 
all much delighted with the courage 
of the fair heroine, who was the first 
female that had ventured alone on such- 
an expedition. 

‘6 She descended a few leagues from 
Paris, and supped, the same evening, 
in public, at the Hameau, where she 
was received with universal and me- 
rited applause. 

«« T am particularly pleased with a 
arden called * Mousseux, ou les de 
ites de Chartre, situate in the Faux- 

bourg St. Honoré, and within the gates 
of Paris. It formerly belonged to the 
duke of Orleans, Sin, having been 
confiscated with the rest of his enor- 
mous fortune, is now national pro- 
perty, and open every day for the use 
of the public. The garden is arranged 
in the English taste, commands an 
extensive view, and has all the adyan- 
tages and appearance of grounds ata 
considerable distance from a capital. 
Fine verdure, trees of every kind in 
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the most luxuriant blossom, variety 
of flowers, a clear sky, and hirds 
warbling athousand wild notes, make 
you entirely forget the town, and the 
whole seems a faify scene produced 
by enchantment. 

** The only things in bad taste, I 
mean the modern antiques and draw- 
bridges, are now falling into decay, 
and the artificial ruins are daily be- 
coming real ones. 

*¢ The saloon, or house consists of 
a long gallery, but it has been so 
much neglected during the revolu- 
tion, that it is nowin a very totterin 
and dangerous state. * Mousseux’ is 
still a most delightful spot, and must 
have been exquisitely so when kept in 
proper order, Idoubt much if such 
a garden is to be found within the 
walls of any other capital in Europe. 

* Tought to mention, that, though 
the town is completely hidden in t 
shady walks of this charming retreat, 
one of the best views of Paris is en- 
joyed from a hillock of easy ascent, 
situate in the centre of these grounds. 
There is a traiteur at the door of the 
garden, where dinners may be order- 
ed; but his accommodations (as far 
as can be judged from the outward 
appearance of his habitation) I should 
suppose not very superior. I have 
heard however of large and fashiona. 
ble parties who have dined here. No- 
thing is paid for walking in the 
garden. 

*« At the further end of the Bois de 
Boulogue, about two miles from Paris, 
there is another place of this kind, 
which, whenever you come to Paris, 
I_ recommend og visiting, It is 
called * Bagatelle,” and formerly be- 
longed to the prince de Condé, who is 
said to have built the house and ar- 
ranged the — in the space of 
six weeks. The building, which is 
now an inn or tavern, is light and ele- 
gant; and the garden, allowing for 
some few exceptions, is laid out with 
considerable taste. Near the. house 
there is a very pretty and very striking 
view of the bridge of Neuilly.. The 
accommodations here are good, and a 
person fond of the country cannot 
pass a fine evening more agreeably, 
than by dining at Bagatelle, and 
strolling afterwards about the grounds. 

*¢ Berore I conclude my account of 
the gardens of Paris, I ought to mens 
tion two, which are opened at this 
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season of the year, at a late hour, and 
usually frequented after the opera, or 
other spectacles, I mean Frascati and 
Tiwolt. 

«©’'Prascati cousists of 4 large house 
and small garden, situate on the Bou- 
levard. The gate stands in the cor- 
nef of * Ja rue de la loi.” ‘The apart- 
ments, elegantly painted with Italian 
Jandseapes, are large and numerous, 
and splendidly lighted every evening. 
The garden was illuminated last 
night, for the first time this season, 
and is as pretty as its limited extent 
can ;ermit. Tt is the fashion to come 

here about ten. o’clock, and the 
amusement consists in walking about, 
chatting with your friends, eating 
ices and cakes, or drinking tea, punch, 
or lemonade, the sale of which arti- 
cles constitute the whole profits of the 
landlord, to whom nothing is paid for 
admittance. Frascati is, in short, a 
kind of coffee-house ; and, notwith- 
standing the smell of brandy, gin and 
ra, generally prevalent, is frequent- 
ed by ladies as well as  Qireieie 
When I first ‘came here, I supposed 
that these ladies were of a certain de- 
scription ; but I was soon undeceived ; 
and, besides seeing at this place the 
most respectable females of Paris, was 
assured by a ¢i-devant comtesse, ex- 
cessively rigid on matters of etiquette, 
€ que totite la bonne compagnie y al- 
loit.”*' After this authoritative deci- 
sion it would be presumptuous to 
doubt the propriety of going to Fras- 
cati, and out most scrupulous coun- 
trywomen may, without apptehension 
of being taken cither for ¢ filles * or 
* parvenues,’ enjoy this strange and 
singular amusement. 

*¢ Tivoii is but just opened for the 
season. I have been there once. It 
is a large and beautiful garden, situ- 
ate in * Ja rue St. Lazare,’ in the 
* Chaussée d’antin.” It was illumi- 
nated with much taste; the trees are 
lofty, and the whole seemed to resem- 
ble what I imagine our Vauxhall was 
before it was covered in, 

«* There was a band of music, and 
dancing, on a platform erected for the 
p'rpose. There was also a party of 
tumblers, "The compatiy was not ei- 
ther very numerous or very genteel, 
but the night was not hot, and fine 


% * That all the good company of 
Paris went there. 
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weather is necessary to. render this 
place agreeable, as’ theie is no house 
or shelter of any kind. Inthe months 
of July and August T7voli must be 
delightful. 
“J forgot to mention, that there 
were roundabouts, as they are vulgar- 
ly.called in England, on which full- 
grown people were very gravely amus. 
ing themselves. ‘I heard, the other 
day, of a.duel, which took. place in 
consequence of a dispute. for one of 
these places. You will scarcely be- 
lieve the report ; yet I am every day 
convinced, that there is nothing se 
ridiculous that fancy can suppose, 
which does not actually and frequent- 
ly, take place in this most’ extraordi- 
nary town. $ ahe 
* Having given you this short 
sketch of the amusements * al fresco,’ 
I shall conclude with repeating my, 
recommendations. to you, whenever 
you come to Paris, to come in the 
spring. Winter is indeed the time for 
private society, but I have found 
trom experience, that a foreigner has 
so little to expect on this.head, that it’ 
is jnfinitely wiser to choose a season, 
when ‘an infinite variety of amuse- 
ments and all the charms of nature, 
in. their richest and happiest colours, 
offer a sure and constant fund of 

pleasure, 
«Tam, &c.” p. 234. 


Lettér 30 gives an interesting ac- 
count of thie diterar'y establishments at 
Paris. 


« Paris, May 10, 1802. (20 Floreal. ) 


** MY DEAR SIR, 


“* IT have postponed 
speaking’ to you of the literary esta- 


blisbments of Paris till’ my residence” 


here had been sufficiently long to en- 
able me to give my opinion with some 
degree of certainty. 

*€ Perhaps there is no town in the 
known world which affords sucli fa- 
voutable opportunities of acquiring 
and cultivating knowledge, as that 
from which I am now writing. On 
this subject, equality in the best sense 
exists; and while the poor man has 
the finest libraries and most extensive 
collections opened to hisuse, without 
any expense whatever; he whose cir- 
cumstances ‘are moderately easy ob- 
tains, for +a trifling’ consideration, 
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every possible means of additional 
improvement. 

© The national library, which ex- 
isted during the monarchy, and was 
founded by Charles the fifth, oceu- 

ies a large building in the rue de da 
hi (ciedevant de Richelieu), An ele- 
gant staircase, painted by Pelegrini, 
leads to the spacious apartments on 
the first.floor, which take up three 
sides of the large court by which you 
enter, and which contain no less than 
three hundred thousand printed vo- 
lumes. Five or six rooms,.well lighted 
and well aired, offer on each side the 
best books in every science and in eve- 
ry, language. Tables are placed for 
the convenience of students, and at- 
tentive librarians civilly deliver the 
works which are asked tor. 

** In the second room is a curious 
piece of workmanship, called ‘le Par- 
nasse Francois,"§ by Titon Duxllet, in 
which the different poets and writers 
ot France are represented as climbing 
up the steep ascent of that difficult, 
but inspired, mountain, In my opi- 
nion, it deserves attention more as a 
specimen of national taste and private 
industry, than as a production either 
of genius or of beauty. 

‘6 In the third ‘ salon’ are the ce- 
lebrated globes, the one celestial, the 
other terrestrial, made in 1683 by. the 


jesuit Coronel, for the cardinal ad Es.: 


trees. They are of immense dimen- 
sions, but require new painting ; as, 
in the first place, they were made be- 
fore the last discoveries, and, second- 
ly, the colours are almost entirely ef- 
faced by the lapse of time. 

«* This admirable library, which 
also contains collections of medals and 
other curiosities, isopen to all persons, 
who choose to attend as. students, 
without any expense, recommenia- 
tion or favour, every day in the week ; 
but, to, prevent the labours of these 
being interrupted, the visits of such 
as only come from motives of curio- 
sity are limited to two days in seven. 
I saw, with pleasure, that the object 
of this splendid institution is fully an- 
swered. Forty or fifty young men, 
deeply intent on the subject of their 
inquitigs, were seated in different parts 
ot the room, and seemed to pursue 
with enthusiasm, those studies which 
the liberality of their country thus 


« § French Parnassus. 
Vor. II. 
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afforded them. the means of cultivat- 


ing. 

‘* The gallery of manuscripts, call- 
ed the gallery of Mazarine, contains 
thirty thousand volumes, generally on 
the history of France, and more par- 
ticularly relating to facts which have 
taken place since the reign of Lewis 
XI, twenty-five thousand of which 
are in learned or foreign languages! 
The librarian, to whose care thése 
precious papets are entrusted, wag 
known to a gentleman who accompa- 
nied me, and, through his goodness, 
we saw several which are not com- 
monly exhibired. 

‘* I was much surprised at finding, 
in the hand-writing of Lewis XIV, 
memoirs of hisown times, so accu- 
rately taken, that, with very little 
difficulty, they might be prepared for 
the press. I understand that a gen- 
tleman, belonging to the library, be- 
gan this useful task, and had made 
considerable progress, when a sudden’ 
illness deprived his country and the 
literary world of his services, 

** I was particularly entertained 
with the love-letters of Henry IV, 
which are in perfect preservation, and 
some of which have, I believe, beet 
published. The following isa fae 
simile of one which particularly at- 
tracted my notice. 


* Mon cher cceur, nous venons de 
dyner 
céans, et sommes fort sous. Je 
vous veyrie devant que partyr de Parl 
vous cheyrie non comme yl 
faut, mes comme je pourre 
Ce porteur me haste si fort que 
je ne vous puys fay re quace 
mot bonsoyr le coeur a moy je 
te bese un mylyon de foys 
ce Xue octobre 8 H 8 


8 
‘ HENRY.’S 


 § The following is nearly the exact 
translation : 

“ My dear heart, we have just dined 
and are very drunk. JT will see you be- 
fore I set out from Paris, and will caress 
you, not as you deserve, but as I can, 
The bearer hurr es me so much, that F 
can only say this. one word. .good 
night, my dear heart, | Kiss you a mile 
lion of times. 

“ This xtrrrith October, 84 8 


8 
“ HENRY. 
2A 
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s¢ As the tokens of regard, which 
the gallant Henry thought his mis- 
tress deserved, were only limited in 
number to a million, we cannot too 
much admire the prudence with which 
he, who was never known to break 
his word, promised to testify his af- 
fection, not according to the merit of 
the lady, but to the powers of her 
lover. 

«* The five large rooms on the se- 
cond floor contain the titles and gene- 
alogies of private families, which, 
though forbidden, since the revolu- 
tion, to be kept by individuals, are 
here preserved, in order to ascertain 
the claims of property and to assist 
the researches of historians. They are 
contained in five thousand boxes, or 

te-feuilles, and ave arranged and 
abelled with the greatest precision. 

** The cabinet of medals is orna- 
mented by drawings, over the doors, 
by Boucher ; by three large pictures 
by Natoire, representing Thalia, 
Calliope, and Terpsichore ; by three 
of Carlo Vanloo, representing Psyche 
led by Hymen, the inventress of the 
flute, and the three protectors of the 
Muses, The cabinet of antiques, 
above stairs, contains the busts, vases, 
inscriptions, instruments of sacrifice, 
&c. collected by the celebrated Caylus. 

“« The cabinet of engravings, which 
occupies what is called, in France, 
the ‘ entresol,’ or the floor between 
the first and second, consists of five 
thousand volumes, divided into twelve 
classes. The first contains sculptors, 
architects, engineers and engravers, 
arranged in schools. ‘The second, 
prints, emblems and devices of piety. 
‘The third, Greek and Roman tables 
and antiquities. The fourth, medals, 
coins and arms. The fifth, public 
festivals, cavalcades and tournaments. 
The sixth, arts and mathematics. The 
seventh, prints. relating to romances 
and works of pleasantry. The eighth, 
natural history in all its. branches. 
The ninth, geography. The tenth, 
plans and views of ancient and modern 
edifices. The eleventh, portraits of 
persons of all conditions, to the num- 
ber of fifty thousand; and the 
twelfth, a collection of fashions and 
costumes of almost every country in 
the world, from the porte-feuille of 
Gaignieres, This last class is said to 
contain the most extensive collection, 
yet known, of French fashions, from 
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the time of Clovis to the présent age. 
The greater part of the sheets are co- 
loured, some are on vellum, copied 
from glass windows, from pieces of 
tapestry, and from figures on tombs. 
The picture of king John, being the 
first specimen of French painting, is 
found in this collection. It is well 
preserved. 

** I ought not to conclude my. ac- 
count of the national library without 
mentioning, that among the manu- 
scripts there are several in the Persian, 
Arabic and Chinese languages. 

** Besides the ‘national library,” 
there is the library of the Pantheon, 
(or St. Genevieve) consisting of 
eighty thousand volumes and two 
thousand manuscripts, open every day 
from ten till two o'clock. , 

** The Mazarine libraty, or ‘des 

uatre nations,” is open every day 
from ten till two o'clock, excepting 
on the sth and roth of each month, 
and contains sixty thousand volumes. 

*€ The library of the Institute is 
open every day to members, and eve- 
ry 15th of the month to the public. 

** The legislature, the tribunate, 
the senate, and the other constituted 
authorities, have also their libraries. 

** In addition to these sources of 
knowledge, there are several literary 
institutions, called, when I first came 
here, des Lycées, or Tyceums, but. 
which, in consequence of the national 
colleges lately established having tak- 
en that name, have changed their's, 
and assumed the appellation of des 
Athenées. The most oe of 
these, ‘le Lycée,’ or, according to its 
new title, * ’Athenée * ¢ republicain,* 
has been the principal source of my 
amusement at Paris. It consists of 
annual subscribets, who, for the mo- 
derate sum of four louis, enjoy all its 
benefits. The society has a large 
floor, or apartment, situate near the 
Palais Royal, in a street called by its 
name, and it is open the whole of 
every day for the use of the subscrib- 
ers. There isa small library, where 
all the periodical publications and 
newspapers are taken in; and while 
three or four rooms are appropriated 
to conversation, one is devoted to, 
reading, and profound silence is there 
ordered and maintained. In addition 
to these, there is an excellent lecture- 
room, with all the necessary appara- 
tus for experiments, in which the 
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ablest men in France appear as pro- 
fessors. The subject of the lectures, 
which are regularly given, always 
twice, and frequently three times, in 
the course of the day, are, literature, 
the sciences, and modern languages. 
When I add, that Fourcroy takes the 
chemical department, that Cuvier 
reads on natural history, and that Ja 
Harpe, till banished by the govern- 
ment, was the professor of literature, 

ou will readily allow that no esta- 

lishment can be better organized. 


Besides these, Hassenfratz gives very 


good lectures on agriculture, and the 
studies coynected with that science. 
Sue, as an anatomist, is justly cele- 
brated, and the other profes-ors, in 
their different lines, prove themselves 
well qualified for the tasks assigned 
them.. With Fourcroy and Cyvier I 
was particularly delighted ; and it is 
impossible, without having heard 
them, to form an idea of the clearness 
and eloquence with which they ex- 
plain the subjects of their respective 
departments. As to /a Harpe, I must 
confess, I was not a little disappoint- 
ed. From his great renown, and from 
the encomiums passed on him in early 
life, by Voltaire, I expected to have 
been at once pleased, : instructed and 
surprised. n these hopes I was 
strongly .eneouraged by the manner 
in which his lectures were spoken of 
at Paris, and by the crowds which 
flocked to the Lycee whenever it was 
his turn to fill the chair. Dreadful 
was my disappointment when, at last, 
Iheard him. Perpignan, la Motte, 
Fontenelle, and some other authors of 
that stamp,, were the subjects of his 
discourses; and, beginning with tell- 
ing us that these writers were either 
entirely forgotten, or deserved to be 
so, he continued, for whole days to- 
gether, to drag their ghosts before his 
audience, whom he seemed to convert 
into a ¢ribunal revolutionaire of criti- 
cism, and to attack their memory with 
all the warmth and violence of an ac- 
cusateur publique. These philippics 
against dead and neglected authors, 
filled up with long quotations from 
the works which he ridiculed, inter- 
larded with attacks on those philoso. 

hical and political principles of which 
fe was originally the ardent advocate, 
and enlivened now and then with a 
joke, and sometimes with an anec- 
dote, constituted the whole merit of 


his lectures. Yet the members of the 
Lycée heard him with wonder and ad- 
miration; and whenever he threw 
down his book, turned round with a 
look of self-complacence, or filled his 
tumbler with lemonade, from the de- 
canter always placed by his side, the 
signal was instantly taken, and loud 
and repeated applauses thundered 
from every corner of the room. To 
account for this partiality, I must re- 
peat, that every thing at Paris is ruled 
by fashion ; and /a Harpe being ge- 
nerally considered as the most distin- 
guished literary man now alive, every 
thing which fell from his tongue was 
necessarily excellent, and I have no 
doubt, that if he had contented him- 
self with reading an article from one 
of the newspapers of the morning, he 
would have been equally admired and 
as warmly applauded. 

** The Lycée is altogether a most 
excellent establishment, and, consi- 
dering that two lectures, and fre- 
quently three, are given six days in 
every week, and that these lectures 
are included in the subscription, the 
price of four louis is very moderate. 

** I cannot speak properly of this 
institution as a place of society, as I 
seldom staid there after the conclusion 
of the lectures; but Iam told, that 
the members are, generally speaking, 
respectable men. The rooms are 
constantly full, and some persons may 
be said nearly to pass their lives there, 
since they are scarcely ever absent ex- 
cept at the hour of dinner. I think 
it not improbable, that much amuse- 
ment may be found in the conversa 
tion of the members, but 1 confine 
my recommendation to the advanta- 
ges which the Lycee affords, as an ea- 
sy source of profitable knowledge. 

‘6 L’ Institut national, that celebrate 
ed society which has succeeded /'aca« 
demie Francoise, which is held up as 
the great republican repository of 
genius and learning, and into which 
admittance is solicited with so much 
eagerness, both at home and abroad, 
consists of one hundred and forty-four 
members resident at Paris, and of 
twenty-four foreign associates. It is 
divided into three classes; the scien- 
ces, physical and mathematical; the 
sciences, moral and political ; litera- 
ture and the fine arts. Each of these 
classes is again subdivided. 

** The Institut has a public s¢ance, 
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or meeting, on the rsth-of every 
month. I was present at one of these 
assemblies, and I am ashamed to con- 
fess, that I had difficulty in refraining 
from laughter. The society holds its 
sittings in a spacious room in the pa- 
lace of the Louvre. The members 
were seated in such silent, solemn 
state, each with his reading desk, 
books, ink, and wax lights before 
him, while a dull and uninteresting 
paper was reading, that their gravity 
produced the opposite effect on me, 
and malgré my respect for the esta- 
blishment and for those who belong 
to it, it was not without a struggle 
that I composed my features and 
checked the impulse of nature. At 
last, fortunately for me, Cadlot d' Her- 
ville, a dramatic writer of merit, as- 
cended the rostrum, and read a kind 
of funeral oration, or eulogy, on the 
memory of ap author of reputation, 
Jately dead. The simplicity of the 
speaker’s manner, the harmony of his 
voice, and the feeling which he dis- 
played, in aneme the loss and prov- 
ing the worth of his friend, charmed 
every ear; and, notwithstanding the 

mpous faces which surrounded me, 

became as melancholy as they wished 
to appear serious. The members of 
*l’institut national’ wear a blue cloth 
uniform, richly embroidered with silk 
of the same colour, 

“The ‘Jardin national des Plantes,’|| 
founded originally by Buffon, is one 
of the most interesting objects at Pa- 
ris, Naturalists, and pe¥sons fond of 
botany, have here every opportunity 
of cultivating those useful studies, 
and of gratifying, in the amplest 
manner, their favourite taste. The 
garden itself, which is extensive, and 
reaches to the river, contains every 
kind of curious and exotic plant. 
There is a greenhouse, likewise, filled 
with such trees, the tender nature of 
which cannot bear the coldness of a 
northern atmosphere. 

“© There js also a menogerie, or 
collection of animals, among which 
ev of fierce, rare, and foreign 

vadrapeds may be found. On my 
first arvival at Paris, there were two 
elephants, of different sizes, who had 
lived several years together in the same 
stable. They were of very conside- 
vable dimensions, equal to those, the 


s |} The national garden of Plants, 
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effigy of which is sometimes seen on a 
London stage. The male has lately 
died, and Cuvier is to anatomize the 
body and give a lecture on the subject. 
The female, for some time after the 
death of her companion, shewed evi- 
dent symptoms of grief, and even re~ 
fused at first every kind of nourish- 
ment. The house. attached to ‘ le 
Jardin des Plantes’ is filled with a 
precious collection of curiosities in 
natural history, properly arranged and 
correctly named. Several rooms are 
filled with these valuable objects, and 
I am told, by persons acquainted with 
such subjects, that very litwe is want- 
ing to make this depot complete. 
Stuffed quadrupeds,§ birds, plants, 
fossils, fish, and shells, offer every 
kind of variety, and even the igno- 
rant man finds here a source of never- 
faiting amusement. The, collection 
of insects is particularly curious and 
extensive. I believe it is considered: 
as the finest in the world. 

“© The Jardin des Plantes, like eve- 
ry other national establishment in 
France, is seen gratuitously, and is 
open. to foreigners every day, while 
Frenchmen are only admitted three or 
four times in each week, It is im- 
possible to mention too often, or to 
admire too highly, a trait of hospita- 
lity sotruly magnificent. =, 

3 ** The ‘ cabinet de l’ecole des mines, 
is a superb establishment. It is situ- 
ate in the principal bui ding towards 
the key of the botel des Monnaies. It 
was formed in 1778, of the collection 
which the famous mineralogist, le 
Sage, was eighteen years in putting 
together. The middle of the cabinet 
forms’ an amphitheatre, capable of 
containing two hundred persons. Glass 
cases enclose, in the finest order, mi- 
nerals of every kind and from every 
part of the world, Four other sepa- 
rate cases offer models of machinery. 
On the stairs, leading to the gallery, 
is the bust of monsieur le Sage, which 
was placed there by the gratitude of 
his pupils. The gallery is surrounded 
with cases, containing specimens of 
the productions of mines, too nume- 
rous to be placed with those which 
are in-the first cabinet of mines. The 
interior of the cabinet is 45 fect long 


* § Among the curious quadruped4 
here preserved is the Came/opardalit, 
Vide Vaillant’s Travels in Africa, 




















by 38 wide, and go feethigh. All 
the English, who have seen f Ecole des 
Mines, agree in speaking of it as one 
of the most interesting sights of this 
interesting capital.§ 

* Beside the great establishments 
which I have mentioned, there are 
several others which it would be an 
endless task to attempt to specify. 

*¢ There are also many ‘ lycées,’ or 
* athenées,” beside that of which I 
have spoken. There are likewise pri- 
vate subscription-léctures on all sub- 
jects, many of which are of high re- 
pute, such as thos¢é of Mr. Charles on 
natural philosophy, of the excellence 
of whose experiments and the clear- 
ness of whose discourses I hear a very 
favourable account. 

** The English, German, and Ita- 
lian languages, are taught by the 
professors at the different ‘ lycées," by 
particular subscription, and for mo- 
derate sums in other places. In short, 
there is no literary pursuit of any 
kind, which any man, in any circum- 
stances, may not cultivate with suc- 
cess at Paris. 

*¢ Fortitude is necessary to resist 
the opportunities of committing 


crimes, if the individual be poor, and, 


of falling into the temptations of plea- 
sufe, if he happen to be rich. Guard- 
ed against these respective evils, the 
industrious scholar, whether covered 
with rags, or ‘clad every day in pur- 
a may move on in the career of 
etters with every possible advantage, 
and with the certitude of at last ob- 
taining the utmost object of his wish- 
es. If any equality exist in France, 
it is found in the fount of knowledge, 
which literally 


‘—In patriam populumqve fluxit,’ 


*¢ In addition to the opportunities 
afforded for Jiterary improvement al- 
ready mentioned, the price of books 
is moderate; and cabinets literaires 


“ § Ido, not mention [Ecole Poly- 
technique, that admirable institution, in 
which eight hundred young men, named 
by the government, (principally as a re- 
ward for the services of their fathers) are 
liberally educated, because it forms part 
of the system of public instruction, which, 
being of a political nature, is foreign to 
my object. In this letter T only mean to 


poiut out those establishinents from which 
foreigners can derive either information 
or pleasure, , 
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offer in every quarter of the town, and 
almost in every street, newspapers, 
pamphlets and periodical works. 

** Paris, however, does not possess 
many circulating libraries, and of the 
few which exist I can give no favour- 
able account. Perhaps the facility 
with which works of value are con- 
sulted, and the trifle for which those 
of the day are bought, are the reasons 
of this deficiency. It is however a 
considerable convenience wanting in 
so great acity; and I think that such 
an establishment, on a liberal and ex- 
tended scale, would be a profitable 
and useful subject of speculation. 

*¢ T have said nothing of * Ja Socé- 
eté des belles Lettres,’ of ‘la Societé 
de Medecine,’ of * la Societé d° Institu- 
tion,’ &c. Were I to enumerate all 
the useful establishments, both public 
and private, connected with litera- 
ture, my letter would soon be swelled 
into a volume, and that even of no 
small dimensions. I shall therefore 
now conclude my account by observ- 
ing, that whatever are the particular 
objects to which a studious man 
wishes to direct his attention, ‘ quod 
petit hic est ;* he will fird here all the 
facilities which he can possibly desire 
for pursuing his favourite science, 
with little or no expense and great 
advantage. 


“Tam, &c.” p. 265 


The Jast letter, though long, is 
well worth transcription. 


« LETTER XXXIf. 


“ General view of Paris, principally taken 
as compared with London. 


“ Paris, May 14, 1802. (24 Florcal.) 


*¢ MY DEAR SIR, 

** Having in my former 
letters endeavoured to give you some 
idea of the particular objects of great- 
est curiosity, I shall, in this last, take 
a general view of Paris, principally 
as compared with London. 

«© IT shall begin with remarking, 
that of all the foreigners of different 
nations, who frequent this city, the 
English are those who are least satis- 
fied with its pleasures, its occupations, 
and its manners. For this many rea- 
sons may be assigned. The nations 
of the~continent have, in the first 
place, in their mode of living, a kind 
of general resemblance, which His 
fies them more for deonesticatiog, (if 
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I may be permitted the expression) in 
a country not their own than we have. 
A German, an Italian, a Russian, or 
a Swede, has been accustomed at 
home to the French kitchen, or at 
least to a bad imitation of its dishes ; 
his habits, his fashions, and even his 
literary pursuits, have been formed 
on the model of the Fiench; and, if 
he has lived in a court, the French 
Janguage has also been from infancy 
as familiar to him as his own. Very 
different is the situation of an English- 
man. He finds himself, on landing 
at Calais, in a new world, and, in 
all the ordinary occurrences of life, 
his habits are to be fresh modelled. 

*¢ The cleanliness so generally pre- 
valent in England, not only iv private 
houses but likewise in inns, taverns, 
and hotels, is seldom met with on the 
continent, and. it is necessary for the 
traveller to lay aside his best’ customs 
and most excusable prejudices before 
he can be tolerably easy. 

*¢ To breakfast and dine in a bed- 
room, to eat with the same knife of 
every article, to have the bed made 
by a man, and other indelicacies too 
gross to mention, are little misfor- 
tunes to which an English gentleman 
submits with regret, and a lady with 
real pain. The numerous but scanty 
dishes which crowd a French table, 
among which a joint of plain roasted 
meat seldom appears, cloy without 
satisfying the appetite of those who 
have been used to simpler but more 
substantial food. The wine also, not- 
withstanding its high repute, sel- 
dom seems strong enough, or of 
sufficient body, for such as are habi- 
tual drinkers of port, ‘though when 
the latter has been for some time dis- 
continued the taste becomes disagree- 


able. The familiarity of servants and: 


waiters (though less than before the 
revolution) is still disgusting and of- 
fensive. The necessity of bargaining, 
even at the most r.spectable shops, 
for the commonest articles of mer- 
chandise, renders the purchase of them 
very unpleasant. These circumstances, 
however trifling, occur too frequently 
in the course of every day not to have 
a considerable effect on the serenity of 
John Bull. Accustomed only to his 
own language, he is either totally 
ignorant of the French, or speaks it 
with difficulty, hesitation and fear. 
He is tormented with the frequent 
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visits which he is expected to pay ; and 
the custom of leaving the table im- 
mediately after dinner, seldom allow- 
ing time for more than one or two 
glasses of good wine, completely de- 
stroys the original goodnature of his 
characrer. 

‘* [ have recapitulated these little 
distresses, as [| am convinced they 
sour the temper, and have a conside- 
rable influence on the unfavourable 
judgment often pronounced by my 
countrymen. I do not pretend my- 
self to be superior tosuch weaknesses, 
and mention the circumstance that 
too implicit credit may not be given 
to the opinions of one capable of be. 
ing biassed by ‘ trifles light:as air.’ I 
must be permitted howeverto observe, 
that there are reasons of a much more 
serious nature, which may make the 
English less easy to please than other 
foreigners, We come from a country, 
where all the arts are carried to a de 
gree of perfection, at least equal to 
what is attained on the same objects 
in France, and where, in many things, 
the ingenuity of our manufacturers is 
unrivalled. In science and literature 
we have not been compelled to look 
from home ; and while we now admire ° 
the many distinguished writers which 
France has produced, they are not 
our only models, and with Locke and 
Newton, Milton and Shakespeare, we 
cannot pay that unbounded homage ‘ 
to the genius and learning of our 
neighbours which they are apt to de- 
mand. The freedom and excellence 
of our constitution accustoms us to a 
degree of unrestrained conversation, 
sidom met with at Paris; and the 
general diffusion of wealth in London 
has introduced, among all orders, a 
degree of comfort which is seldom 
found even in the proudest houses of 
the French capital, 

** The beauty of our women, and 
the delicacy of their behaviour, ren- 
der us less enthusiastic admirers of 
Parisian belles and Parisian fashions 
than the strangers of other countries. 

‘* The perfection to which the stage 
has advanced in London, and the 
splendid manner in which our theatres 
are lighted, prevent our being greatly 
struck with the renowned speciacles 
of this place ; and the taste,. profu- 
sion, and magnificence, displayed in 
our private entertainments, oppose 
too powerful a contrast to the gaieties 























of Paris, to allow us to be much de- 
lighted with the latter. Our race of 
horses, and ovr manufacture of car- 
riages, are both too perfect to rendet 
it possible for us to admire the wretch- 
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standing the laws of equality, preja- 
dices exist as strongly as ever at Paris ; 
and could a fortune be accumulated 
here as rapidly as in London, that 
fortune would never purchase the re- 


-ed equipages which are here consi- “Spect and consequence with which a 


dered as the acme of eleganie. It is 
equally impossible for us to praise the 
gardens of the Thuilleries, the Champs 
Elisées, or the ‘Bois de Boulogne, as 
long as. we remember Hyde Park or 
Kensington Gardens. Nor can the 
lighting and paving of Paris‘excite 
the admiration of those who have been 
used to the comfortable trottoir and 
brilliant lamps of the streets of Lon- 
don. 

“* Having thus stated the reasons, 
good and bad, ‘for the tameness with 
which Englishmen often speak of Pa- 
ris, I shall endeavour to divest myself, 
as much as possible, of national pre- 
judice, and to lay before: you the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages attendant 
on a residence in this city. ; 

** In respect to literature, the arts 

and sciences, certainly every opportu- 
nity is offered which knowledge can 
afford, or which a zeal for letters can 
desire. In this respect, I think, Paris 
js superior to London, ~Besides the 
immense acquisitions which. it has 
lately made,.and the great and won- 
derful collections that are constantly 
open to the public, there are so many 
private institutions within the reach of 
men of moderate fortune, that this 
city would soon rival all the univer. 
sities of Europe, did not the pleasures 
of the place hold out temptations dan- 
gerous to the morals of youth. 
' € Literary men also are more re- 
spected than in England ; and, instead 
of abandoning society, (which ‘is too 
much the case with men of learning 
in our country) the industrious, but 
unprotected Frenchman, who engag- 
es in the career of letters, finds his 
way into the most brilliant circles of 
the capital. Even the haughtiest of 
the old nobility admit into their most 
intimate coteries those who have at- 
tained any literary fame, however low 
their origin or however mean their 
appearance. On this head, I give un- 
qualified and uarivalled praise to Pa- 
Tis. 

‘* Whether a foreigner.could profi- 
tably pursue any commercial specula- 
tion here, it is not for me to inquire. 

J shall only observe, that, notwith- 





similar aequisition is attended in En- 
gland. A merchant (or  negotfant,’ 
to uve the French expression) is still 
an insignificant character in this town, 
and all the wealth of India would not 
place him on a level with a general, 
a minister, ora ¢ci-devant noble. 

‘* A man of pleasuge, or rather of 
dissipation, may, in all the joys of 
unbounded variety, destroy his health, 
vitiate his principles, enervate his 
mind, and ruin his fortune. To the 
rich, however old, ugly, or deformed, 
beauty will not refuse her smiles ; and 
every assembly is open to him who, 
in the morning, will convey ‘ madame” 
to milliners, jewellers, and lace mer- 
chants, and will devote his evenings 
to the bou/otte|| of * monsieur.” 

“The politician, or, in other 
words, ‘he who is anxious to become 
acquainted with the real causes of the 
present order of things, and to exa- 
mine to their source the many-colour- 
ed events which have preceded it, will 
be much disappointed. The greater 
number of those who took an active 
part in the revolution have been swept 
away in the general torrent; the few 
that remain are either living in ob- 
security and cautious of expressing 
their opinions, or become, like other 
apostates, as violent on one side as 
they were on the other ; of course, no 
satisfactory information is to be de- 
rived from them. As to the general 
bulk of the nation, passive under the 
iron tyranny of that sanguinary mon- 
ster, Robespierre, they preferred at 
that time the accidental hope of indi- 
vidual escape to the generous and 
braver conduct of a bold resistance. 
They are still the same people; and, 
now that their tranquillity and private 
happiness are secured, they look on 
in perfect apathy, and (if the term 
were not too rash) [ should add, in 
sulky content. 

«© Should France be deprived of 
Bonaparte, a circumstance which 
Frenchmen of all parties allow would 


« || Boulotte isa gambling game much 
played at Paris, and said to be the sup- 
port of several families. 
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be at present a great national misfor- 
tune, I have no doubt that obedience 
would be quietly and generally yield- 
ed to whatever party should seize the 
reins of power. It is universally al- 
Jowed, that there is no security be# 
yond the life of the first consul || yet 
no one proposes, and I am sure no 
one thinks, of providing against an 
event, which, in the order of nature, 
roust sooner or later arrive. You can- 
not, living in England, form an idea 
of* the indifference prevalent here 
about public matters. 

«© The time of Robespierre, or ‘la 
regne de la terreur,’ as it is common- 
ly called, is often the subject of eon- 
versation, and it is mentioned with as 
much disgust and horror as in other 
countries ; yet it never seems to occur 
to any one, that in having been the 
tacit spectators and instruments of the 
murders committed. at that time, the 
inhabitants of this country were parr 
ties to his crimes, But it is perhaps 
absurd to complain of the present 
want of feeling, when we recollect 
the strange unconcern with which, 
under the immediate terror and view 
of the guillotine, the persons confined 
in the different prisons, while they 
awaited their turn of cruelty, engaged 
in every sort of frivolous amusement. 
I have been assured, by those who 
were themselves in custody at’ that 
unhappy period, that toilets were 
made, parties planned, cards played, 
scandal talked of, assemblies arrang- 
ed, and little jealousies entertained, 
in the very caverns of death. More 
than one person was taken from the 
diuner-table, or the game of chess, to 
the place of execution. From a na- 
tion so strangely indifferent to its 
dearest interests, what intelligence 
ein you expect to collect? If you 
ask a question relating to those dread- 
ful moments, you receive a violent, 
philippic against the memory of a 
man, too infamous even to deserve the 


** I This was, of course, written before 
the late changes in the government, which 
appear to provide against this event, I 
leave the remark unaltered, as, in the 
first place, this provision comes not from 
the people, but from the first consul him- 
self. Secondly, this arrangement is only 


on paper, aud, if it last the life of Bona- 
parte, will scarcely be respected after his 
death. 
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honours of abuse. If. you make an 
inquiry about the present constitution, 
you are laughed at, and, pour. toute 
reponse, ate told, ‘C'est Bonaparte 
qui fait tout—tout lui est soumis— 
tout lui est possible.’§, 

« A gentleman and his wife, a? 
posing to visit Paris, particularly if 
they happen to be attached to each 
other, and have no decided rank, 
ought carefully to provide themselves 
with all the letters of recommendation 
which they can possibly obtain, if 
they wish to be admitted into any of 
the houses of the Parisians. They 
must remember, that every thing is 
calculated in this town, and that, if 
the female traveller will not concili- 
ate the masters of families by her 
smiles, nor her husband by presents 
and attentions to the, ladies, no door 
will be opened which is not forced 
open by the imperious command of 
some person on whose power and in- 
terest the party depends. With the 
most insignificant title, or the lowest 
order of chivalry, something may be 
done, for these add to the splendour 
of an assembly; but without these 
advantages, and without vice, fo- 
reigners live but dully |in this gay 
city.. An English lady, of superior 
talents, observed to me one day, with 
great truth, that she never discovered 
that her title of * countess’ was of 
any use, till she entered the territory 
of the French republic. I ought also 
to mention, that it seldom happens in 
this country, that a persons to whom 
a stranger is recommended, ‘thinks it 
necessary to present him to another ; 
of course, the. number of acquain- 
tance will not exceed that of the -let- 
ters with which a foreigner is favour- 
ed. It may be doubtful whether all 
these will be attended to; but, at any 
rate, the houses of those to whom he 
is addressed will form the limits 
of his society. Families, coming 
with children, will have great advan- 
tages. in procuring them education, 
Masters in every science, and in every 
Janguage, may be had at a very easy 
expense. The only antidote is, the 
temptation to pleasure. Under a cer- 
tain age, no place can be so well suited 
to the purposes of instruction, 


“« § Itis Bonaparte ‘who does every 
thing ; every thing iy submitted to him, 
every thing is possible for him, 
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' ¢ Having taken a hasty view of the 
- different situations in which this town 
may be visited, I shall conclude my 
subject by enumerating in what. I 
conceive London is superior to Paris, 
and in what Paris is superior to Lon- 
don. 

«¢ In width, cleanliness, and beau- 
ty, the streets of London have sucha 
decided. advantage over those of Paris, 
that I believe even a Frenchman 
would acknowledge, that the question 
could not be disputed. The footpaths 
of the former, on which the pedestrian 
may walk without danger or dirt; 
the excellent pavement, which pre- 
vents any fatigue from being experi- 
enced in the use of a carriage; and 
the brilliance of the lamps at night, 
which renders the passage, in an eve- 
hing, from one part of the town to 
another, rather a pleasure than a pain ; 
are but ill contrasted by the narrow 
and filthy lanes of the latter, in which 
persons on foot are constantly exposed 
to every kind of accident and incon- 
venience ; to the neglected carriage- 
ways, in moving over which indivi- 
duals are bruised, and wheels rapidly 
worn out; and to the dismal and 
uncertain light which a few lanterns, 
hung by cords suspended from the 
cy houses, faintly affords. But 
if the streets of Paris must yield to 
those of London, the former city is 
undoubtedly superior in its palaces 
and public buildings, and in the 
height, style, and architecture of 
private houses, the stone fronts, re- 
gular plan, and lofty dimensions of 
which, have a very commanding ap- 
pearance. But though the edifices 
are finer, and the arrangement more 
convenient, each floor consisting of a 
complete set of rooms, yet, from their 
great size, it usually happens that the 
same house is inhabited by several fa- 
milies, and the stairs, consequently, 
becoming public, are as dirty and as 
disgusting as the common. streets. 
Where too an individual keeps an en- 
tire house in his possession, the num- 
ber of his servants is rarely propor- 
tioned to the size of his habitation, 
and either only a part is occupied, or 
the whole is neglected and in bad 
order. ’ 

‘€ I cannot help adding, as a sin- 
gular circumstance, that notwith- 
standing the extensive ‘and superiot 
scale on which private hotels are built 
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at Paris, I have seldom seen open, at 
an assembly here, either as many 
rooms, or those of such large dimen- 
sions, as are met with, on similar oc- 
casions, in families of rank and fa- 
shion in London. The reason of this 
apparent contradiction, perhaps, is 
this, that as but one floor (whethet 
others belong to the same person of 
not) is generally made use of, the 
bed-rooms, offices, and antichamber, 
occupy too large a space-to allow much 
extent for the apartments devoted to 
the reception of company. From the 
opposite reason, it often happens that 
a house in London, of a moderate 
size, has several large rooms, in which 
a numerous society may be entertain- 
ed, though tliese rooms are scattered 
on different floors. 

‘* In respect to furniture, the hous- 
es of the ‘ parvenus’ are elegantly 
and splendidly fitted up. Most of the 
other private hotels have received lit« 
tle improvement, repair, or alteration, 
since the beginning of the revolution, 
and are consequently not very remark- 
able either for freshness or novelty of 
taste. Carpets are not common ; and 
though the beds are generally better 
and in a more ornamental form than 
those usually seen in England, and 
the antique shapes are most classically 
imitated in the decoration of these 
and in the chairs, or fauteuils, yet, in 
other respects, I think: our modern 
manner of fitting up houses has the 
advantage over that which generally 
prevails at Paris, _ Mahogany, so 
commonly used in England for dinner 
tables, is seldom applied to that pur- 
pose in France; and, as the cloth is 
never removed, they are made of deal. 
En revanche, it forms, instead of 
gold, the frames of satin furniture 5 
and the walls of drawing-rooms are 
often ornamented with that wood. [ 
cannot say I admire mahogany thus 
employed, but this is entirely a mate 
ter of taste. Plate glass is, of course, 
very superior, and infinitely » more 
common in the decoration of rooms 
than in England 3 yet, with this ex- 
ception, and a few others, I think 
our apartments in London are more 
completely furnished, are much clean- 
ér, and have many little comforts 
which are wanting in those of Paris. 
Some particular houses here do indeed 
present models of taste, profusion, 
aud luxury, unequalled by any of 
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our's; but the number of these is ve- 
ry trifling, and alters but little the 
general result, 

‘© The eating-rooms of French 
houses are very disgusting. Instead 
of the comfortable Turkey carpet, 
handsome curtains, stuccoed walls, 
blazing fire, and ornamental side- 
board, of a London pariour, the din- 
ner is here served in a dark anil gloomy 
apartment, called ‘ /a salle a manger,’ 
imperfectly heated with a stove, the 
floor generally of stone, and always 
without a carpet, the windows with- 
out curtains or shutters, and the 
whole dirty and uninviting. Where 
there is not a separate antichamber, 
the servants occupy the dining rooms 
in the absence of their masters; and, 
in that case, the smell, which such 
company are apt to leave, isextremely 
offensive 

‘* Of the assemblies I have already 
spoken. Excepting a great ball given 
by madame Recamier, where there 
was a crowd of three or four hundred 
persons of different classes, with only 
a standing or sandwich supper, and a 
superb fete given by monsieur de Di- 
midoff, a rich russian, I have heard 
of no very numerous party. The 
balls generally consist of from fifty to 
a hundred people. Those at which 4 
was present appeared rather calculat- 
eq to show the dancing and dress of 
the ladies, than to promote general 
gaiety or diversion. In splendour of 
costume, and in graceful movements, 
our entertainments of this sort must 
yield to those of Paris; but in general 
mirth, in decorations, in supper, and 
brilliancy of light, the comparison is 
decidedly in favour of the ‘former. 
The constant fluctuation also which 
takes place in London, from the num- 
ber of engagements of each individu- 
al, gives a variety which is wanting 
ina French party, at ‘which all the 
invited pass their whole evening. 

** The thés, which answer, in some 
respects, to our card parties, are infi- 
nitely less in number than the latter. 
The conversation of the former is, 
undoubtedly, more worthy of occu- 
pying the atteution of rational beings 
than the sénseless chit chat of our fa- 
shionable coterics. It is only to be 
regrett.d, that the desire of speaking 
on literary subjects with eclat, so ge- 
perally prevalent at Paris, not untre- 
quently degenerates into pedantry and 


affectation. Hence the tasteless coi- 
ner of pompous sentences is often 
mistaken for a man of genius, and 
the chattering ostentatious coxcomb 
is admired, while the silence of mo- 
desty and the reflection of good sense 
expose those, in whom they are dis- 
covered, sometimes to ‘ridicule and 
always to neglect. The conversation 
teo is commonly monopolized by a 
few, and the rest of the company 
yawn away their evening uninterested 
and uninteresting. On this subject 
the higher classes pf both countries 
might unprove by observing the faults 
of each other; those of England, in 
rendering the topics of their conversa- 
tion less trifling ; and those of France, 
by letting ideas, instead of expres- 
sions, occupy their atrention. 

“* The concerts here are dull and 
tiresome entertainments, which last 
five or six hours uninterruptedly, 
Young ladies are often the principal 
performers, and admired rather in 
proportion to their rank and fashion 
than to the harmony of their voice or 
the scientifical proficiency which they 
have made in the study of music. As 
we have generally in London the first 
Italian masters, and the most distin- 
guishec singers, I conceive that our 
amusements of this sort must be supe- 
rior to those of Paris. 

“ Of the spectacles I have fully 
ee in a former letter, I shall 
therefore be as concise as possible at 
present. The opera ot Paris is supe- 
rior to that of London in dancing and 
decoration; but the latter, in point 
of brilliance, gaiety, music, beauty, 
and elegance of company, has such 
an advantage over the former, that it 
may justly be said to be, in the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare, ‘ Hyperion to 
a satyr.’ As to the play-houses, the 
comic performers in France possess a 
degree of extraordinary merit, and of 
professional skill, which I do not con- 
ceive any theatre of Europe can equal 5 
but if they have attained a higher 
point of perfection than our actors, in 
that line, I think our tragedians as 
decidedly exeged the French in sim- 
plicity of dictiyn and of manner, in 
the just representation ot human pas- 
sions, and, above all, in taking na- 
ture for their guide, which, in assum- 
ing the buskin, the latter seem entirely 
to forget. As to the general state of 
the spectacles, as public places, those 
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of London are infinitely gayer, but 
those of Paris more orderly, and less 
subject to riots, indecency and dis- 
turbance. 

‘The walks, or promenades, of 
both these great cities, are delightful, 
Our’s have the singular merit of being 
pleasant even in winter ; and, besides, 
our large streets, the footways of 
which, even after rain, are soon dry, 
with the gardens of our various 
squares and-imns of court, St. James's 
and Hyde park offer constant ahd 
beautiful spots for exercise. At Paris, 
there are no frottoirs, and the Thuil- 
leries, Champs Elisées, and Boule- 
vards, are alinost impassable for foot- 
passengers in bad weather. When 
the spring begins, the scene changes, 
and this city then boasts some charm- 
ing gardens, which I have already 
enumerated, and which are well fre- 
quented. In my opinion, however, 
there is nothing here to be compared 
either with Hyde park or Kensington 
gardens. 

*¢ For excursions round the town, 
the neighbourhood of London seems 
to afford more variety and picturesque 
views than that of Paris; but the vi- 
cinity of both cities is very beautiful. 

‘* The hours of the two capitals are 
now so nearly alike, that it is unne- 
cessary to draw a comparison between 
them. No genteel family at Paris 
dines before four or five o’clock, and 
some persons not till six or seven. 
The thes begin about nine, the balls 
at twelve. The theatres commence 
at seven, and are generally over be- 
tween ten and eleven. 

** The shops of London, as well as 
every kind of trade and mantfactory, 
are so decidedly superior to those of 
Paris, that it would be ridiculous to 
make the subject a question of doubt. 
There have beep, however, some very 
elegant ‘ magazins’ (or shops) lately 
opened in la Rue de la Loi, (ci devant 
de Richelieu) particularly that of M. 
le Roi, and another, called ‘la Mai- 
son de la Providence,’ nearly opposite 
la Rue de Feydeau. 

** Hackney-coaches are a conveni- 
ence which both these cities enjoy in 

reat perfection, Tose of Paris have 
improved so much since the revolu- 
tion, that I conceive them now to be 
superior ‘to our's, both in carriages 
and horses. The fare for one dis- 
tance, (or ‘ cowrse’) whether long to 


short, provided it be within the gates 
of Paris, is thirty sols (or ove shilling 
and three-pence English). There are, 
besides these, cabriolets, or open car- 
riages, constantly plying, which are 
not only good but uncommonly cle- 
gant. hey are equal to the best 
appointed gigs of -private persons in 
London ; the horses are fleet and the 
drivers civil. The fare is something 
more than that of a ‘ fiacre,” or hack- 
ney coach. 

*¢ The £ hotels garnis’ are not so 
good or so numerousas they were for- 
merly; but I think thera still better. 
than our houses of the same kind. in 
London. There is also a privacy in 
a French apartment, (the outward 
door of each making a distinct habi- 
tation) which gives it a decided ad- 
vantage over the lodgings of an En- 
glish hotel. 

‘© The public rooms and private 
cabinets of ‘restaurateurs’ are cer- 
tainly more elegantly fitted up than 
the apartments of our taverns or cof- 
fee-houses.. The cooking of the for- 
mer is better, and presents a much 
greater variety of dishes, and the af- 
fixed price to each article makes the 
price of adinner depend entirely on 
the choice of him by whom it is 
ordered. x 

** As to society, that.material in- 
gredient in the happiness of man, of 
which every one who has a head or 
heart feels the vast importance, I con- 
ceive that foreigners arriving either in 
London or Paris, without pressing 
recommendations or exalted rank, 
may be much embarrassed, and may, 
in both places, pass months and even 
years without making one proper ac- 
quaintance. Yet it appears to me tha 
there is this great and distinguishing 
difference between the manners of the 
two capitals ; that a person, properly 
introduced to a few families of fashion 
in London, will rapidly find his way 
into every society which he wishes to 
frequent ; whereas, in Paris, however 
well individuals may be received in 
one or two of the most esteemed hous- 
es, that circumstance will not contri- 
bute to their introduction to an 
others, and if a stranger arrives wit 
a certain number of recommendations, 
he may, aiter asix-month’s residence, 
quit Paris without having increased 
the list of his acquaintance.. I speak 
on this subjeet from experience. Be 
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sides a near relation of my own, two 
or three familits,|| long connected 
with mine, have still establishments 
here, and live in the best company of 
the place. By allof'these, Mrs. 
and myself were well and hospitably 
received, but the persons whom we 
met at their houses neither paid us 
visits, or in other respects shewed us 
the most trifling civilities. 

** Madame de St—! is the only new 
acquaintance to whom we are indebt- 
ed for a polite and hospitable recep- 
tion, which indeed every foreigner of 
character is sure to find at her house, 
which, on account of the public cha- 
racters often seen there, on account 
of 'the rational conversation and gene- 
ral gaiety which always prevail, and, 
above all, on account of the distin- 
guished wit and universal politeness 
of ‘madame,’ is the most agreeable 
of Paris. 

«* Having thus drawn a compara- 
tive statement of the advantages and 
disadvantages of these cities, princi- 
pally viewed as places either of -study 
or of amusement, I shall be excused 
for adding a few words on the state of 
charitable ifstitutions, though they 
do not immediately form part of my 
subject, ‘ 





« || Among the old friends of my fa- 
mily, from whom we received particular 
kindness, I shal] be pardoned for naming 
madame (la ci-devant comtesse) d’H—-t, 
so frequently mentioned in the Confes- 
sions of Jean Jacques, and the real model 
on which he formed his iniaginary Helo- 
ise. We had the pleasure of passing some 
days at her country-seat, in the valley of 
Montmorency, and several evenings at 
her hotel at Paris This accomplished 
woman, who, ‘at the age of thirty, had 
the talent to attract, and the virtue to re- 
sist the affection of Rousseau, has ‘still, 
at seventy, that amiability of manner, 
that suavity of disposition, and that fund 
of enlightened conversatioa, which, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages of a per- 
son far from handsome, gained her the 
love of that extraordinary man. The 
latter has been very unjust in the charac- 
ter which he has drawn of the husband 
of this lady. He is still living, and is a 
respectable man, of ancient family, inde- 
pendent fortune, and irreproachable re- 

utation, St, Lambert, the Thomson of 
Wrance, resides with Mr.’ and Madame 
@’H—t, and his extreme old age receives 
from their attention the comforts and 
kindness of unyary ing friendship. 
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*¢ Our hospitals and asyluins for 
suffering poverty are too well known 
and stand on too high a basis to re- 
quire any eulogium from me. I am 
happy to add, that those of Paris 
have not been neglected during the 
united horrors of war and revolution. 
A respectable physician (not a 
Frenchman) assures me, that even 
during the most barbarous moments 
of the sanguinary Robespierre these 
useful establishments were not aban- 
doned. By a strange contradiction, 
while virtue and innocence were daily 
dragged to the scaffold, misery here 
found a refuge from the agonies of 
pain and the menaces of disease. 
These institutions are now kept up 
with liberality and every possible at- 
tention. Besides several others, the 
medical gentleman in question parti- 
cularly praises * "Hotel Dieu, rue du 
Marché Palu,’ whete from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand sick persons 
receive the advice of the ablest physi- 
cians, and are treated with the most 
delicate care. The government, and 
the persons particularly entrusted with 
the management of this establishment, 
show the most laudable zeal in its 
support. * L*Hospice St. Louis’ is 
an excellent appendage to this, “to 
which those whose complaints are 
contagious are immediately removed. 
He next commends ¢ "Hospice de fa 
Pitié, rue Fossés St. Victor,” behind 
* le Jardin des Plantes,’ the refuge of 
distressed innocence, in which two 
thousand children of soldiers, who 
died ip the service of their country, 
are rescued from misety and comfor- 
tably supported. *£ L’ Hospice de St. 
Sulpice, rue de Sevres," originally 
built by madame Necker, in which 
one hundred and twenty sick and 
eighteen wounded persons are relieved, 
*L’Hospice des Incurables,’ where 
the doom of these unhappy wretches 
is softened by an extensive garden ; 
and *¢ |'Hospice de la Salpetriere,’ 
built by Louis XIII, and maintained 
at present in all its original grandeur, 
The building is fine, presenting a ma- 
jestic facade, and its boundaries are 
so extensive, that it is almost a little 
city. Here sixteen hundred girls are 
employed in .making linen and in 
working lace. Old married men, 
young women affected with madness, 
and female ideots, here receive those 
Jittle comforts of which their respeo- 
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tive situations still allow them to 
partake. 

« Requesting you to pardon this 
digression, I shall conclude my sub- 
ject with a few short obseivations 
drawn from my former remarks. 

** To those who are fond of the 
arts, and who devote their time tothe 

ursuit, Paris offers objects of great 
mterest and ynequalled beauty. Per- 
sons who pass their lives in a career of 
dissipation, who are satisfied with 
public amusements, bought pleasures, 
and high play, will find here, decked 
in all the joys of variety, the means 
of gratifying their favourite wishes. 
To such as come to view the curiosi- 
ties of the place, Paris. will appear 
delightful during a residence of two 
or three months, as that time will be 
fully and agreeably occupied in exa- 
mining its various institutions, and in 
visiting its different theatres, parti- 
cularly if the traveller arrives in the 
beginning of spring, when the charms 
of nature are added to those of art. 
But to him whose attachments are 
centred within the circle of his own 
family, who. is fond of the investiga- 
tion of truth, and whose early days 
have been passed in the polished soci- 
eties of London, Paris, after its great 
and striking beauties have once been 
sufficiently viewed, will appear com- 
paratively tame, dull, and uninterest- 
ing. He will daily miss the freedom 
conversation which is so geverally 
prevalent in England; he will look in 
vain for that manly sense with which 
great national questions are discussed 
by men of education in Lond6n ; he 
will be irritated by the flippancy of 
French politicians, and by the pedan- 
tic terms and laboured sentences which 
take the place of sound argument and 
solid reasoning. He will find the 
amusements rather various than splen- 
did. He will find society difficult 
when it is good, and dangerous when 


it iseasy.* He will admire the grace 


« * There are innumerable houses at 
Paris in which, with every appearance of 
respectability, and often with the aysis- 
tance of some lofty sounding title, the 
unwary stranger often finds his ruin. 
Amidst the smiles of beauty, the splen- 
dour of foreign orders; the jollity of wine, 
and the gaiety of dancing, youth loses 
its prudence, one evening’s entertainment 
is paid by the loss of that fortune, on 
which his happiness, and perhaps that of 
many dear relatives depended, 


and elegance of the ladies, and wil] 
look with an eye of pity, if not of 
contempt, on the indelicacy of their 
dress. He will hear ¢ la bonne com- 
pagnie” talked of in every set, and 
never defined. He will perhaps at 
last discover that it only exists where 
it does not assume the name, or, as 
Voltaire says, 


* Qui ne s’appelle pas la bonne com- 
pagnie, wais qui |’est.’ 

He will view with wonder and admi- 
ration the works of art, and see with 
no little pleasure and curiosity the 
extraordinary man now at the head of 
government. Such will be his princi- 
pal sources of satisfaction at Paris. 
He will soan discover that every thing 
else, however blazoned out in the 
trappings of grandeur or vamped up 
in the colouring of hyperbole, is only 
‘ air and empty nothing.’ 

‘© Adieu, my dear sir, I propose 
setting out to-morrow morning for 
Lyons and Switzerland, you will 
therefore not hear from me again till 
I am far distant from this capital, I 
came here big with hope and eager in 
expectation ; I rejoice at having un 
dertaken the journey, as it has afford” 
ed me much useful information ; but 
I leave Paris without regret, and with 
but little desire of a speedy retun. 


“Tam, &c.” p. 308- 
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6c H® must also néver hint a doubt 

of their power over the sharks, 
as this might render the divers scru- 
pulous of committing themselves to 
the deep, or indeed deter them from 
fishing at all. The conjarers reap 
here a rich harvest, for, besides being 
paid by the government, they get 
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money and presents of all sorts from 
the black merchants and those’succes- 
ful in fishing up the oysters. 

«‘ The address of these fellows in 
redeeming their credit when any un- 
toward accident happens to falsify 
their predictions, deserves to be no- 
ticed. Since the island came into obr 
possession, a diver at the fishery one 
year lost his leg, upon which the head 
conjurer was called to account for 
the disaster. His answer gives the 
most striking picture of the know- 
ledge and gapacity of the people he 
had to deal with. He gravely told 
them, ‘ that an old witch, who owed 
him a grudge, had just come from 
Colang on the Malabar coast, and 
effected a counter-conjuration, which, 
for the time, rendered his spells fruit- 
less; that this had come to his know- 
ledge too late to prevent the accident 
which had happened, but that he 
would now shew his own superiority 
over his antagonist by enchanting the 
sharks and binding up their mouths, 
so that no more accidents should 
happen during the season.’ Fortu- 
nately for the conjurer, the event an- 
swered his prediction, and no further 
damage was sustained from the sharks 
during the fishery of that year. Whe- 
ther this was owing to the prayers 
and charms. of ‘the conjurer, I leave 
my European readers to decide; but 
certainly it was firmly believed to be 
the case by the Indian divers, and he 
was afterwards held “by them in the 
highest esteem and veneration. His 
merits however in this transaction 
might be disputed, for there are ma- 
ny seasons in which no such accidents 
occur at all. The appearance of a 
single shark is indeed sufficient to 
spread dismay among the whole body 
of divers; for as soon as one of them 
sees a shark he instantly gives the 
alarm to his companions, who as 
quickly communicate it to the other 
boats; a panic speedily seizes the 
whole, and they. often return to the 
bay without fishing es more for that 
day. The sharks which create all this 
alarm sometimes turn out to be no- 
thing more than a sharp stone on 
which the divers happen to alight. 
As false alarms, excited in this man- 
ner, prove very injurious to the pro- 
gress of the fishery, every means is 
employed to ascertain whether they 
are well or ill founded; and if the 
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latter be the case, the authors of them 
are pifnished. These false alarms oc- 
curred more than once in the course 
of the last two or three seasons. 

** The divers are paid differently, 
according to their private agreement 
with the boat-owners. They are paid 
either in money or with a proportion 
of the oysters caught, which they take 
the chance of opening on their own 
account; the latter is the method 
most commonly adopted. The agree- 
ments with the people who hire out 
the boats are conducted much in the 
same manner. They contract either 
to receive a certain sum for the use of 
their boats, or pay the chief farmer 
of the banks a certain sum for per- 
mission to fish on their own account. 
Some of those who pursue the Jatter 
plan are very successful and become 
rich ; while others are great losers by 
the speculation. Oyster lotteries are 
carried on here to a great extent; they 
consist of purchasing a quantity of 
the oysters unopened, and run .the 
chance of either finding or not findin 
pearls inthem. The. European of 
ficers and gentlemen.who attend here 
upon duty, or through curiosity, are 
particularly fond of these: lotteries, 
and very frequently make purchases 
of this sort. 

** The boat-owners and merchants 
are very apt to lose many of the best 
pearls while the boats are on their re- 
turn ¢o the bay from the banks, as 
the oysters, when alive and left un- 
disturbed, frequently open their shells 
of their own accord; a pearl may 
then be easily discovered, and the oy- 
ster pos ped | means of a bit o 

rass or soft wood, from again clos- 
ng its shell, till an opportunity offers 
of picking out the pearl. ‘Those fel- 
lows who are employed to search 
among the fish also commit many de- 
predations, and even swallow the 
pearls to conceal them; when this is 
suspected, the plan followed. by the 
merchants is, to lock the fellows up, 
and give them strong emetics and 
purgatives, which have frequently 
the effect of discovering the stolen 
goods. 

** As soon as the oysters are taken 
out of the boats, they are carried, by 
the different people to whom they be- 
long, and placed in holes or pits dug 
in the ground to the depth of about 
two feet, or in small square places 
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Cleared and fenced round for the pur- 
pose, each person having his own se- 
parate division. Mats are spread 
below them, to prevent the oysters 
from touching the earth ; and here 
they are left to die and rot. As soon 


- as they have passed, through a State of 


putrefaction, and have become dry, 
they are easily opened without any 
danger of injuring the pearls, which 
might be the case if they were opened 
fresh, as at that time todo so requires 
great force. On the shell being open- 
ed, the oyster is minutely examined 
for the pearls; it is usual even to boil 
the oyster, as the pearl, though com- 
monly found in the shell, is not un- 
frequently contained in the body of 
the fish itself. 
“* The stench occasioned by the 
: ysters being Jeft to putrefy is intole- 
able, and remains for along while 
fter the fishery is over. | It corrupts 
«he atmosphere for several miles round 
Cndatchy, ‘and renders the neigh- 
boi rhood of’ that country extremely 
unp. ‘asaat till the monsoons and vio- 
lent south-west winds set in and purify 
the air. The nauseous smell however 
is not able to overcome the hopes of 
gains for months after the Eshing 
Season, numbers of people are to be 
seen earnestly searching and poring 
over the sands and places where the 
oysters had been laid to putrefy; and 
some of them are now and then for- 
tunate enough to find a pearl that 
amply compensates their trouble in 
searching after them. In 1727, while 


Mr. Andrews was collector, a cooly, 


or common fellow of the lowest class, 
got, by accident, the finest pearl seen 
that season, and sold it to Mr. An- 
drews fora large sum. 

** The pearls found at this fishery 
are of a whiter colour than those got 
in the gulph of Ormus, on the Ara- 
bian coast, but in other respects are 
not accounted so pure or of such an 
excellent quality; for though the 
white pearls are more esteemed in Eu- 
rope, the natives prefer those of a 
yellowish or golden cast. Off Tutu- 
coreen, which lies on the Coromandel 
coast, nearly — to Condatchy, 
there is another fishery, but the pearls 
found there are much inferior to those 
two species I have mentioned, being 
tainted with a blue or greyish tinge. 

“In ow the pearls, particu- 
larly in drilling and stringing them, 
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the black people are wonderfully ex- 
pert. Iwas very much struck with 
the instrument they employ in drilling, 
as well as the dexterity with which 
they use it. A machine made of 
wood, and of a shape resembling an 
obtuse inverted cane, about six inches 
in length and four in breadth, is sup- 
ported upon three feet, each twelve 
inches long. In the upper flat surface 
of this machine, holes or pits are 
formed to receive the larger pearls, 
the smaller ones being beat in with a 
little wooden hammer. The drilling 
instruments are spindles of various si- 
zes, according to that of the pearls; 
they are turned round in a wooden 
head by means of a bow handle to 
which they are attached. The pearls 
being placed in the pits which we have 
already mentioned, and the point of 
the spindle adjusted to them, the 
workman presses on the wooden head 
of the machine with his left hand, 
while his right is employed in turning 
round the bow handle. During the 
process of drilling, he occasionally 
moistens the pearl by dipping the lit- 
tle finger of his right hand ina cocoa- 
nut filled with water, which is placed 
by him for that purpose; this he does 
with a dexterity and quickness which 
scaicely impedes the operation, and 
can only be acquired by much prac- 
tice. 

«¢ They have also a variety of other 
instruments, both for cutting and 
drilling the pearls. To clean, round, 
and polish them to that state in which 
we see them, a powder made of the 
pearls themselves is employed. These 
different operations in preparing the 
pearls occupy a great number. of the 
black men in various parts of the 
island. In the black town, or pettah, 
of Columbo, in particular, many of 
them may every day be seen at this 
work, which is well worth the atten- 
tion of any European who is not al- 
ready acquainted with it.”” p. 73. 

The account of the /adies is amus- 
uig. 

rs The conversation of women, 
which has»tended so much to huma- 
nize the world, forms very little of a 
Ceylonese Dutchman's entertainment. 
Although the ladies make part of the 
company, yet they experience none 
ef that attention and politeness to 
which the fair sex are accustomed in 
Europe. After the first salutations 
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are over, the men seem to forget that 
the ladies are at all present, and will 
sit a whole evening, talking politics, 
over their pipes, without once ad- 
dressing the women or taking the least 
notice of them, Indeed they avoid as 
much as possible this dead weight on 
their social enjoyments, and therefore 
usually get into avother room by 
themselves; or, if they have not an 
opportunity to do so, they club toge- 
ther at one end of the room, and leave 
the other to the ladies. 

** When such is the treatment they 
experience from the men, it is not to 
be expected that the women can be 
very polished or skilled in the arts of 

leasing. In the forenoons their dress 
3s particularly slovenly. I have seen 
many, of a morning, with only a pet- 
ticoat and a loose gown or jacket up- 
-on them, their hair rolied up ina knot 
on the crown of their heads, without 
either shoes or stockings on their feet,; 
and yet these very women at their eve- 
ning parties appear dressed out in 
abundance of finery. Their minds 
are still less cultivated than their bo- 
dies, and they are nearly as ignorant 
on their wedding-day as in their in- 
fancy. Those charms of polite con- 
versation, and that knowledge of 
usetul subjects which render the soci- 
ety of our fair countrywomen at once 
so delightful and improving, are ut- 
terly unknown among the lacies of 
Ceylon. Their education indeed is 
such, that accomplishments of any 
description are not to be expected 
among them. From their infancy 
they are entirely given up to the ma- 
nagement of the female slaves, from 
whom they imbibe manners,. habits, 
and superstitious notions, of which 
they can, never afterwards divest 
themselves. Under this tuition they 
continue till they get married; and 
even in this new state, from the de- 
scription I have already given of the 
men, it will not be expected that 
they. should make any considerable 
improvements. As they find such a 
cold reception among the men, they 
are glad to return to the attentions 
and obcisance paid them in the soci- 
ety of their slaves, to which they have 
been most accustomed. Their morals, 
being derived from the same source, 
are equally destitute of dignity or vir- 
tue as their manners are of politeness. 
They usually converse in that barba- 


rous Portugueze which js reckoned exe 
tremely vulgar and only fit for slaves. 
They sellom or ever speak before an 
Englishman in any other dialect, but 
look upon Dutch as rather ¢aleulated 
for men, and too harsh for the mouth 
of a lady. 

** Although the men would not 

appear very amiable im the eyes of 
our British ladies, yet their Dutch 
wives look upon them with the great- 
est veneration and affection, Con- 
scious of their own defects, and al- 
ways kept at a great distance by their 
husbands, they look upon their cares- 
ses asahigh honour, and are therefore 
extremely jealous of their favours. 
And_ yet their own manners after 
marriage are the worst calculated pos- 
sible to conciliate the attachment of 
their husbands; indeed, in men of 
any delicacy, they could only produce 
aversion and disgust, The Dutch 
ladies, while young and unmarried, 
dress well and are tolerable in their 
persons, and many among them pret- 
ty and even handsome; but, after- 
wards, they contract such lazy and 
indolent habits, that they become 
coarse, corpulent, and dirty in their 
persons ; and their dress during the 
day is slovenly and negligent to 
excess. 
. In this climate, and with these 
habits of life,. it would be in vain’ to 
look for the bloom of health and the 
European red and white in the cheeks 
of the women ; their complexions are, 
for the most part, of a pale, deadly 
white, although there are some ex- 
ceptions to the observation, and a few 
female countenances to be found that 
might be accounted handsome even 
in the opinion of an European. Those 
women who have a mixture of the na- 
tive blood are easily distinguished by 
a tinge in the co'our of the skin, and 
their strong thick black hair ; marks 
which, aie not to be removed in the 
course of many generations, The 
women ofsthis mixed race, of whom 
there area great number in all the 
Dutch settlements, sooner begin to 
look old than those who are wholly 
of European extraction, The Dutch 
ladies have a custom of cracking their 
joints, and rubbing them over with 
oil, which renders them uncommonly 
supple. 

** Dancing is the principal amuse- 
meut of the younger women, while 
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the chief pleasure of the married and 
elderly ladies consists in paying for- 
mal and ceremonious visits to each 
other. To these visits they go at- 
tended by a number of slave girls, 
dressed out for the occasion. These 
girls walk after them, carrying their 
betel-boxes, or are employed in bear- 
ing umbrellas over the heads of their 
mistresses, who seldom wear any 
head-diess, but have their hair comb- 
ed closely back and shining with oil. 
Their chief finery consists in these 
female attendants, and their splendour 
js estimated by the number of them 
which they can afford to keep. These 
slaves are the comeliest girls that can 
be procured, and their mistresses, in 
general, behave very kindly to them. 
With that caprice, however, which 
always attends power in the hands of 
the ignorant and narrow-minded, the 
Dutch ladies frequently behave in a 
very cruel and unjust manner to their 
female attendants, upon very trifling 
occasions, and, in particular, on the 
slightest suspicion of jealousy. 

“©The unmarried ladies usually 
pay considerable attention to their 
dress; and, since the conquest of the 
island by our forces, have greatly 
improved their appearance by adopt- 
ing the Euglish fashions, On my first 
arrival in the island, they dressed in 
the Dutch. manner, with long waists 
and stiff high stays, which to me ap- 
Freres very grotesque and awkward. 

he dress worn by many of them, 
which is a mixture of the European 
and native fashions, is light and pret- 
ty. It consists of a piece of fine cot- 
ton cloth, wrapped round the body 
and fastened under the arms, which 
forms the under dress. Above it is 
worn a jacket of fine muslin or calico, 
and a petticoat of the same. Over the 
whole isthrown the kabey, or muslin 
tobe, with sleeves fitted close to the 
arms, and reaching down to the wrist, 
with five or’ six buttons of gold, sil- 
ver, or precious stones, A long or 
short kabey is used according to fan- 
cy.”” p. 142. 

The other important article of com- 
merce, beside the pearl fishery, is 
Cinnamon, which is indeed termed 
the staple commodity of the island. 

** As this spice constitutes the 
wealth of Ceylon, great pains are 
taken to ascertain its quality, and to 
propagate the choicest kinds. The 
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prime sort, and that which grows in 
the gardens around Columbo, is pro- 
ctred from the daurus cinnamonumi 
This is atree of a;small size, from 
four to ten feet in height ; the trunk 
is slender, and like several of our 
shrubs, a number of branches and” 
twigs shoot out from it on every side< 
The wood is soft, light and porousy 
in appearance much resembling that 
of our osier; and, when barked,.it is 
chiefly fit for fuel, to which use it is 
commonly converted, It is however 
sometimes sawed into planks, and 
manufactured into caddies and other 
pieces of furniture; but its scent does 
not secure it from the attacks of the 
worms. A vast number of roots and 
fibres run out from the root of the 
tree, and, shooting up into. slender 
twigs, forma bush aroundit. 

** The leaf a -good deal resembles 
that of the laurel in shape, but it is 
not of so deep agreen. It has. three 
fibres, running lengthwise, but no 
cross or intersecting. fibres,, like most 
other leaves. At) its first appearance 
the leaf is of a scarlet red, but after 
some time it changes gradually to a 
green. When chewed, it has the hot 
taste and smell of cloves, 

*¢ The blossom is white, and, when 
in full blow, seems to cover the 
woods. It is probably from the great 
distance at which an object of this co- 
lour is seen, that voyagers. have been 
led to affirm, that the cinnamon may 
be smelt far at sea off the island, 
This assertion is, in fact,,.a. mere fic- 
tion, as even in passing through the 
woods I never could perceive any scent 
from the tree, except by pulling off 
some of the leaves or branclies. The 
flower has even less scent than the 
leaves or a bit of twig. 

‘* The cinnamon tree produces @ 
species of fruit resembling an acorn, 
but not so large, which gets rips 
about the latter end of autumn, and 
is gathered by the natives for the 
purpose of extracting oil from it. 
The process they employ is, to bruise 
the fruit, boil it, and skim off the 
oil: this they use for their hair and 
body, on great occasions, and also for 
burning in their lamps.. When mixed 
with cocoa-nut oil, it gives extremely 
good light. The kings of Candy use 
it for this purpese, and formerly com- 
manded their subjects ‘to bring them 
a one quantity asa yearly tribute. 
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When any ambassadors are sent to 
these princes, they always burn this 
oil during the time of audience. 

** When the tree gets old and de- 
eayed, and most of the branches fit 
for barking have been stripped off, it 
is customary to set fire to i., and burn 
it down to the ground ; the roots are 
seen to shoot up again in lonz straight 
plants, much better formed than the 
preceding ones. From these are cut 
the highly esteemed cinnamon walk- 
ing sticks, which, when fresh, are of 
a lively green, resembling holly, but 
after some time the bark becomes 
shrivelled, and they have very much 
the appearance of hazle-sticks. The 
still however retain the taste and smell 
of cinnamon, The bark of these 
shoots is extremely valuable, and the 
practice of cutting them when young 
for sticks, has been found to prove so 
materially injurious, that it bas been 
totally prohibited since the island 
came into our possession. 

** There are several different spe- 
cies of cinnamon trees on the island ; 
at least trees which in appearance re- 
semble them. Foursorts however are 
alone barked, and all these are spe- 
cies of the plant I have all along been 
describing, the laurus cinnamonum,. 
Cinnamon is known among the na- 
tives by the name of ernaile, and it 
is by various epithets joined to this 
appellation that the several kinds are 
distinguished.’ The rasse curundu, 
or honey-cianamon, is distinguished 
by its large, broad, thick leaves, and 
is accounted to have the finest flavour. 
‘The nai curundu, or snake cinnamon, 
has also large leaves, and is not great- 
ly inferior in quality to the former. 
The capuru curundu, ot camphor cin- 
namon, is an inferior species ; its root 
yields camphor by distillation, or, if 
an incision be made in it, a gumm 
substance containing camphor distills 
of ‘itself from the wound. The ca- 
batté curundu is an astringent species 
ef cinnamon, harsh to the taste, with 
rather smaller leaves than the former 
sorts. These four are the only species 
of cinnamon-tree which produces this 
spice of a good quality, or indeed 
which are ever allowed to be barked 
by the servants of government. Thete 
are some other varieties, which are 
easily distinguishable. The saevel 
curundu hasits bark of a soft, fibrous 
texture, neither so compact nor so firm 


as those already mentioned, but easily 
bending without breaking; when 
chewed, it leaves a slimy mucus in 
the mouth. The dawul curundu, or 
flat cinnamon, receives its name from 
the bark, on being dried, not rolling 
itself together, but remaining flat. 
The nica curundu is distinguished by 
its long narrow leaves. These are the 
only species which, even from appear- 
ance, run any risk of being con- 
founded with the proper cinnamon. 
“Till this island was possessed by 
the Dutch, cinnamon grew entirely 
in the wild state; it was even be- 
lieved, by Europeans as well as na- 
tives, that it was in this state alone it 
was to be found in perfection, and 
that upon being planted it never failed 
to degenerate.» The propagation of 
the treein the wild state is attributed: 
to the birds, who swallow the berries, 
bug the kernels, not dissolving in their 
stomachs, are thrown out, and thus 
dispersed up and down wherever the 


birds chance to fly. During the. 


course of the last century, however, 
experience has’ shown that the culti- 
vated cinnmon is every way equal to 
the wild. The Dutch governor, Falk, 
first attempted to rear cinnamon-trees 
by art, in his garden at Pass, near 
Columbo, and soon raived.in that 
spot a plantation of several thousands, 
which yielded cinnamon of the first 
quality. After this, he employed the 
same means to extend the cinnamon. 
gardens around Columbo, and reduce 
them more into regular form. These 
useful labours have rendered his me- 
mory highly esteemed, and he is, still 
remembered on the island as one who 
preferred the public benefit to his own 
private interest, the only character 
fit to preside over a colony. His suc- 
cessors liowever did not follow his ex- 
ample; cutting and collecting the 
cinnamon seemed to be their only 
care, and they were at little trouble 
and ex; ence either to increase or con- 
tinue the supply. The woods were 
therefore found by us ina neglected 
and exhausted state ; but we were 
fortunate enough, on taking Colum- 
bo, to find stored up there a vast quan- 
tity of cinnamon, which they had not 
had an opportunity to send off to 
Europe. The strictest attention is 
now paid to the cinnamon. gardens b 

governor North, Since his arrival, 
they have been much improved and 
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enclosed with a broad embankment. 
He has also caused a new road to be 
made through them, in a different 
direction from the circular one I have 
already described, but equally excel- 
Jent and pleasant. 

‘¢ The plantations, besides yielding 
cinnamon of an equal quality with 
that found in the wild state, are infi- 
nitely more commodious, from the 
trees being regularly placed in rows, 
instead of the people employed in 
barking being obliged to creep 
through intricate and pathless woods 
in search of it. 

“¢ There are two different seasons 
in which cinnamon is barked. The 
greater quantity is prepared during 
what is called the grand harvest, 
which lasts from April to August. 
The Jittle harvest continues for little 
more than a month, from November 
to January. The barking is however 
by no means restricted to these parti- 
cular seasons; I have observed bark 
brought in every month of the year. 

“Each particular district, where 
the cinnamon grows,-is bound to fur- 
nish yearly a certain quantity of cin- 
namon, proportioned to the number 
of the villages and inhabitants which 
it contains. The Cinglese, in return 
for this service, have each a piece of 
land allotted them, rent free. They 
are slso exempted from other govern- 
ment services, and enjoy other privi- 
leges in proportion to the quantity 
which they deliver. 

‘*¢ Those who are employed to bark 
the trees are calted schjalias by the 
Dutch, and by us, choliahs. Over 
them are placed officers of a superior 
class, whose business it is to superin- 
tend the workmen, to take charge of 
the woods, and to prevent cattle and 
improper persons from trespassing 
there. Besides these, there is a set of 
officers of a higher cast, called cinna- 
mon modeliers, whose business it is to 
judge and punish all small offences, 


and to superintend the different dis-_ 


tricts and villages where the choliahs 
reside. Over the whole a head officer 
is placed, usually known by the Por- 
tugueze name of captain Cannaille, 
which means captain Cinnamon. He 
is styled by the natives, Corunéu Ma- 
habadda, or chief of cinnamon. The 
chief ‘modelier receives all the reports 
concerning the woods, and the cinna- 
mon affairs in general, from the infe- 


rior officers, and transmits them to 
the captain, who is accountable only 
to the governor. 

** Under the government of the 
Dutch, the choliahs enjoyed very ex- 
tensive privileges, and were accounted 
amenable only to their own modeli- 
ers. From hence they thought them- 
selves entitled to resist the authority 
of our military officers. In the dis« 
trict of Caltura, where lieutenant 
Macdonald commanded, they abso- 
lutely refuved to acknowledge his au- 
thority, and, a party of them one day 
crossing the Caltura river, almost 
under the commandant's windows, 
they shewed their disrespect by mal- 
treating the natives who ferried them 
over, and throwing several headlong 
out of the boats into the river, to the 
imminent danger of their lives, Mr. 
Macdonald, having investigated the 
circumstance, ordered the offenders ta 
be tied up and flogged, the ordinary 
punishment in such cases, At the 
same time he reported what he had 
done to governor North, and repre- 
sented to him the necessity there was 
of punishing such contempt of subor- 
dination. The choliahs, on their part, 
complained to the governor of. this 
encroachment on their privileges, and 
insisted that they were amenable only 
to their own chiefs. Governor North, 
however, was well convinced that the 
admission of this plea would only pave 
the way to greater excesses, and that 
it was impossible to suffer an inde- 
pendent jurisdiction ‘to exist in the 
heart of his government. He there- 
fore gave his approbation to what 
Mr. Macdonald had done, and, from 
this decision, the choliahs must now 
consider themselves as subject to the 
same jurisdiction with the rest of the 
natives. 

“« The process of preparing the 
cinnamon for exportation is conducted 
as follows. It is the first care of the 
choliahs to find out a tree of the best 
quality. This their sagacity and 
practice easily enables them to do from 
the ieaves and other marks. Snch 
branches as are three years old, and 
appear proper for the purpose, are 
then lopped off with a large crooked 
pruning knife. From these branches 
the outside thin coat of the bark is 
scraped off with a knife of a peculiar 
shape, concave on the one side and 
convex on the other, With the point 
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of this knife the bark is ripped up 
longwise, and the convex side is then 
employed in gradually loosening it 
from the branch till it can be taken 
off entire. In this state the bark ap- 
pears in the form of tubes open at one 
side, the smaller of which are inserted 
into the larger, and thus spread out 
to dry. The heat of the sun, by 
quickly drying up the moisture, 
makes the tubes contract still closer, 
till they at last attain the form in 
which we see them in Europe, When 
sufliciently dry, the bark is made into 
bundles of about thirty pounds weight 
each, and bound up with pieces of 
split bamboo twigs. These bundles 
are carried by the choliahs to the cin- 
namon go-downs, or storehouses, be- 
longing to the company. As they 
are brought in, each bundle is marked 
and weighed, and placed in the heap 
of the particular district or village to 
which those who brought it belong, 
each heap being kept separate till the 
quantity expected from the district be 
made up. The several processes re- 
guired in cutting and barking the 
cinnamon are parcelled out among 
several classes of choliahs, who are 
employed. only to perform their own 
particular branches; by this subdivi- 
sion of labour, the service becomes 
much easier to them and much more 
profitable to their employers, 

*« The next step, after the cinnamon 
has been carried into the company’s 
storehouses, is to examine its quality. 
This task is imposed upon the com- 
pany’s surgeons, and a very disagree- 
able one i€ proves to be. It is per- 
formed by aden a few sticks out of 
each bundle, and chewing them suc- 
cessively, as the taste is the only sure 
method of ascertaining the quality. 
The cinnamon, by the repetition of 
this operation, excoriates the tongue 
and the inside of the mouth, and 
causes such intolerable pain, as ren- 
ders it impossible for them to continue 
the process above two or three days 
successively. The surgeons are how- 
ever obliged in their turns to resume 
at, as they are responsible for the 
goodness of the cinnamon : it is cus- 
tomary for them to mitigate the pain 
by eating a piece of bread and butter 
between whiles. 

** The best cinnamon is rather pli- 
able, and ought not much to exceed 
stout writing paper in thickness. It 
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is of a light yellowish colour ; it pos. 
sesses a sweet taste, not so hot as to 
occasion pain, and not succeeded by 
any after-taste. The inferior kind is 
distinguished by being thicker, of a 
darker and brownish colour, hot and 
pungent when chewed, and succeeded 
by a disagreeable bitter  after- 
taste. 

‘© After the quality of the cinna- 
mon has been by this means ascer- 
tained, it is made up into large bun- 
dles, each about four feet long, and 
all of the same weight. ‘The weight 
of each bundle is, at the time of pack 
ing up, eighty-five pounds, although 
it is marked and reckoned for only 
eighty pounds, five pounds being al- 
lowed for the loss by drying during 
the voyage. The bundles are firmly 
bound, and packed up in coarse cloths 
made of strong hemp or from the co- 
coa-tree, and are then carried on boaid 
the ships which touch at Ceylon for 
that purpose. In stowing the bales, 
black pepper is sprinkled among 
them, so as to fill up all the intersti- 
ces, and by this means not only is the 
cinnamon preserved, but both spices 
improved, as the pepper, being of a 
hot and dry quality, attracts to itself 
the moisture of the cinnamon. As the 
island of Ceylon does not produce 
within itself a sufficient quantity of 
pepper for this purpose, the ships, 
which come to carry the cinnamon to 
Europe, bring along with them a 
sufficient quantity from the other parts 
of India, and particularly, from the. 
Malabar coast. 

‘« After that part of the cinnamon 
which is fit for exportation has been 
sent off to Europe, the very refuse of 
this valuable spice is capable of being 
converted to use. The fragments and 
small pieces which happen to be brok- 
en off in packing up the bales are 
collected, and put into large tubs, 
about a hundred weight into each, 
with just as much water as is sufficient 
to cover them completely. This mass 
is left for six or seven days to mace- 
rate, and is afterwards poured, by lit- 
tle and little, into a copper alembic, 
to which a slow fire is applied. The 
water which comes over, called aqua, 
cinnamoni, is received in glass vessels 
of a peculiar construction ; it is nearly, 
of the colour of milk, and the oil 
floats at the top of the glass recipient. 
The process is, slowly and cautiously 
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conducted, one tub being usually dis- 
tilled off in twenty-four hours. Two 
commissaries (who were members of 
the conncil of justice in the time of 
the Dutch) are appointed to superin- 
tend the whole of this process; and 
one of them is always required to be 
present to prevent the apothecary, 
who conducts the distillation, from 
embezzling any of the oil. After re- 
maining for some time in the recipi- 
ent, the oil is carefully skimmed off 
under the eye of the commissaries, 
and put into large bottles, which are 
sealed with the government seal, and 
brought to the governor, by whom 
they are placed in a chest secured in 
the same manner. The reason of all 
these precautions is ,the great scarcity 
and value of this oil. Itis only made 
at the company’s laboratory at Co- 
Jumbo, and the quantity is much less 
than can be procured trom an equal 
weight of any other spice. ‘The jea- 
lousy of the Dutch has prevented the 
exact quantity procured from the 
hundred weight trom. being ever ac- 
curately ascertained. The usual price 
on the spot was usually three fourths 
of a Dutch ducat; but of late years 
little has. been to be procured at any 
price. Isawapint bottle of it set 
up for sale among the effects of the 
late Dutch governor, Van Anglebeck ; 
but the upset price, which was up- 
wards of ten pounds sterling, deterred 
any one from becoming the purchaser. 
Cinnamon-oil is esteemed an excellent 
remedy for spasms in the stomach. 
That extracted from the finer sorts of 
cinnamon is of a beautiful gold co- 
lour, while that from the coarser bark 
is darker and brownish. . 

“¢ The process for obtaining the oil 
of cinnamon, which I have at present 
described, is that which was put in 
practice by the Dutch. The manu- 
tacture has not been carried on since 
the island came into our possession, 
and indeed it never can be resumed 
with much advantage or to any con- 
siderable extent. ‘The small quantity 
of oil which the finer cinnamon yields, 
.however valuable, does not fetch a 
price equal to what the cinnamon it- 
self brings on being exported to Eu- 
rope; and the oil from the coarser 
‘kinds is of a very inferior quality.” 
P- 349- ' 
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XXXVI. Ow tne Srate or Ev- 
ROPE before and after the Frenck 
Revolution, being an Answer to the 
work entitled De? Etat de la France 
ala Finde? An VII]. By Fre« 
DERICK Gentz, Counsellor -at 
War to his Prussian Majesty, &c. 
Sc. Translated from the German 
by Joun Cuarves Herares, 
Esq. Second Edition, 8v0. 400 pages. 
8s. boards. Hatcuarn, 


OF this spirited political Publicati- 
\~ on it may be remarked that it isso 
connected, that extracts can be with’ 
difficulty made from it, however we 
add the following by way of speci- 
men. 

‘‘ The Author of the Etat de la 
France has laid down five conditions, 
which, in his opinion, are the first steps 
necessary for the deliverance of all na- 
tions from the hated superiority of 
Great Britain. By attending to the 
principles above explained, we shall 
be able to judge with some confi- 
dence, how far the measures proposed 
are, in themselves, desirable, or adapt- 
ed to their object. He conceives it 
to be necessary, 

i ist. ‘ That the war be terminat- 
e 


** adly, * That the commercial re- 
lations of the European powers be re- 
gulated by better treaties. 

“‘gidly, *‘ Thata better system be 
founded on the treaties, that shall 
hereafter define their several rights and 
obligations, 

‘*athly, ¢ That the interior admi- 
nistration of every state be regu. 
lated by wiser maxims, ‘and upon bet- 
ter principles. 

** sthly, * That governments, al- 
ways attentive to the progress and re- 
volutions of general commerce, should 
proceed accordingly in the improve- 
ment of their political relations. 

“* These rules of reform are not laid 
down with uncommon perspicuity or 
precision; but it is nevertheless easy 
to guess their meaning and tendency. 

*¢ With respect to the restoration of 
peace, it is certain beyond all doubt, 
that a true peace, that is, a secure and 
permanent one, if under the present 
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circumstances it could be attained, 
wonld essentially ameliorate the con- 
dition of every nation. But should 
this so much desired peace lead to the 
diminution of England's commercial 
superiority, or, as it isso often called, 
to the deliverance of Europe from 
the yoke of Britain’s tyranny; should 
such be the specific object of the new 
system of political and commercial 
relations to be established by it ; then 
its effects must either be prejudicial 
to England alone, and advantageous 
to the rest of Europe only, or must 
at least be beneficial to England in a 
Jess degree than to other countries. I 
know very well that it is the general 
opinion that the present war has been 
a source of the greatest advantages 
to England ; that it is almost neces- 
sary to her existence, and that the 
moment of its termination will bring 
with it the inevitable fall of her com- 
mercial greatness. But, however ge- 
neral this opinion may be, it is a gross 
and unpardonable error. I shall have 
an opportunity in a succeeding chap- 
ter, of exposing its whole weakness; 
at present kwill only assert, as an in- 
controvertible trath, which I mean to 
prove hereafter, that England (ex- 
cepting all unforeseen misfortunes), 
far from being lowered by the peace, 
must, in the most essential respects, 
be a greater gainer by it than any 
other nation. The re-establishment 
of peace will therefore either make no 
alteration in the commercial relations 
between England and the fest of Eu- 
ropé, or certainly not such as this au- 
thor, who so passionately inveighs 
against them, vn promised to him- 
self and the world. 

** An amendment of the interior 
administration of every state, a wise 
and liberal legislation, an increased at- 
tention to the interests of commerce 
and industry, and a studious improve- 
of the true sources of the wealth of 
nations: these are proposals of reform 
in_ the domestic system of Europe, 
which undoubtedly deserve the appro- 
bation of every reflecting mind, and 
of every friend to humanity. Blessed 
be the government that adopts them 
in their whole extent! Honour and 
praise to every writer whose energetic 
eloquence can rouse from their lethar- 
gic indifference, those who have hither- 
to neglected or refused to follow them ! 
With such weapons, but with such 


only, may Enrope combat Great Bri- 
tain! The result of the contest, how- 
ever, will not. satisfy the detestable 
desires. of envy; nor the foolish and 
perverse expectations of an ignorant 
mercantile policy—a_self-tormenting 
thirst for unattainable enjoyments. 
The rise of other nations to greater 
perfection would not destroy the com- 
mercial superiority of England. Every 
country would then feel its peculiar 
advantages: each would display its 
powers by an independent, unrestrain- 
ed, and beneficial activity, in the or- 
der, manner, and degree prescribed 
by its nature and situation. The great- 
ness and power of each would rest, up- 
on its own strength, and upon the 
strength and prosperity of the whole. 
But the general rise of Europe would 
not occasion the fall of England. It 
would then scarcely be conceived by 
enlightened men, how it could ever 
have been thought that the riches or 
poverty of one nation, could be found- 
ed upon the poverty or riches of ano- 
ther, 

‘** Had the Author of the Etat de 
la France confined himself to such 
proposals, there would have been no 
reason to doubt the justness, the pu- 
rity, the benevolence of his views, 
But adhering to his false premises, he 
has mixed these proposals with others 
more doubtful and equivocal. * The 
commercial connexions of nations are 
to be founded upon better regulati- 
on;’ * Their rights and obligations 
are tobe defined by better treaties.” 
Wherein these better treaties and 
wiser combinations are to consist, re- 
mains totally unexplained; but the 
secret aim and true character of his 
proposals are betrayed, not only by 
numerous expressions in various parts 
of bis work, and the general tenden- 
cy of his politics, but by his explana- 
tion of what he himself calls the most 
important article, which is an unde- 
fined recommendation of a new poli- 
tical system of commercial relations. 
He thinks nothing more is requisite 
than a ‘single ray of light, to show 
to a few princes and their ministers, 
the real causes of their political and 
commercial dependence, and the true 
principle of their deliverance ;° and he 
adds, ‘ The present state of things 
might be immediately changed by the 
energy of one great power, and that 
power is FRANCE,’ 
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«¢ From these declarations, it ‘is 
evident he did not expect the improve- 
ment of European industry, the deli- 
verance of commerce, the prosperity 
and independence of all nations, either 
entirely or principally from the re- 
formation of interior administrations, 
the freedom of trade, the improve- 
ment of domestic polity, or the wis- 
dom of governments. Such truly be- 
neficial causes operate slowly, and in re- 
gular progression. The mere resolu- 
tion of a few princes, or the energy of a 
single power, ‘may instantly alter the 
course of things, and change the na- 
ture of all relations. It is evident 
that he looks to simple, bold, and de- 
cisive political measures, for what he 
calls the deliverance of Europe; and 
that he seeks to exalt France, and Eu- 
Tope eventually with France, by weak- 
ening or destroying the foundation of 
Britain's greatness, by means of cer- 
tain combinations, which he conceals 
for the present, though they are easily 
discovered. His favourite object there- 
fore is, the immediate degradation of 
England; which according to the 
principles above explained, is suffici- 
ent to watrant his condemnation." 
355 
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XXXVII. Rugat Parrosorny: 
or Reflections on Knowledge, Vir 
ine, and Happiness; chiefly im re- 
erence to a Life of Retirement in 
the country. By Evy Bares, 
Esq. 80,75. boards. Longman and 
Rees, 


HIS volume is divided into four 

parts. 1st. Reflections on Know- 
ledge. and. Reflections on Virtue. 
3td. Reflections on Happiness.. And 
4th, An Objection toa Life of Re- 
tirement answered, namely, that it 
destroys or diminishes usefulness. 
The work which is designed to coun- 
teract some pernicious principles in 
Zimmerman on solitude, is classed in 
a manner which bears a reference to 
the whole of its contents, we there- 
fore transcribe it. 

** Of the different situations at any 
time presented to our choice, we ought 
to fix upon that, which, after the ma- 
turest deliberation, shall appear to be 
most favourable to our moral and re- 
ligious improvement; as by such an 
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option we are most likely to be made 
happy ourselves, and useful to others. 

** The proper destiny of man, is 
to be happy; and as true virtue and 
happiness, in the divine decree, are 
ultimately inseparable, our benign 
Creator has commanded us to secure 
the former in order to our attainment 
of the latter; he hath said, Obey my’ 
will, both as it is partly revealed to 
you in nature, and more fuily in the 
gospel, and you may expect to enjoy 
ps blessedness in heaven, and ge- 
nerally to pass your days with comfort 
upon earth. 

*¢ To be happy in this world is na- 
turally every man's object ; and while’ 
it is pursued ae to laws of re- 
ligion, and consequently in a due sub- 
ordination to the happiness of the 
world to come, (which undoubtedly’ 
should be our chief end,) there is no- 
thing in it which is not perfectly al- 
lowable. If we seek first the kingdom 
of God, we are permitted, in the se- 
cond place, to seek a moderate share 
in the good things of this life. The’ 
evil is, and it isan evil which ev 
serious moralist has lamented, that the’ 
present world commonly engages our 
first and principal care, while our in- 
terest in the next is only a matter of 
secondary consideration, or is im- 
piously abandoned to chance or fates’ 
and there is cause to fear that multi- 
tudes, by this preposterous conducts 
forfeit their part in both. 

© To enjoy both worlds is excla- 
sively the privilege of true virtue. 
Every thing else is only profitable iz 
part and for a season; but virtue, 
which, in the sense here intended, is 
never separate from piety, is of uni- 
versal and perpetual use. ¢ It is,” as 
the Roman orator eloquently speakss 
though with less propriety, om the sub- 
ject of human learning, ‘ the nourish~ 
ment of youth and the solace of age 
an ornament to prosperity, and a re~ 
fuge to adversity ; our delight at home, 
and no impediment abroad ; talks with 
us by night, attends us in our travels, 
nor torsakes us in our retirements,” It 
sheds a lustre on all places and situa- 
tions, and is in itself a soutce of joy 
pure and constant, and which whi 
flows most copiously when every other 
is spent and exhausted: or, in the more 
brief and comprehensive language of 
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an apostle, it is profitable to all things, 
having promise of the life which now 
is, and of that.wbich is to come.* 

** He who is properly convinced of 


this, will never dream of happiness. 


without a primary regard to morals; 
he will not say, asthe multitude has 
always said, Giwe meriches first, and 
virtue afterwards; he will seek it in 
the first place, and estimate the vari- 
ous conditions of human life, only as 
they afford means and instruments for 
its acquisition and advancement. 

*¢ Every just survey of men and their 
pursuits will come in aid of this prin- 
ciple. It will teach us that, however 
enviable the successes of the votaries 
of fortune or pleasure may appear, 
they are pris accompanied with 
inward anguish and bitter disappoint- 
ment, and at the best never yield a 
pure and heart-felt satisfaction. The 
ancient burden of the world’s most 
triumphant song is still the same, All 
is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

‘¢ Let it then, in every deliberation 
upon the choice of life, be established 
as an undoubted maxim, that virtue is 
the only road to true happiness, and 
that it would be every man’s wisdom to 


take this road, though his object was, 


no more.than present enjoyment; and 
that neither the pomp of greatness, the 
splendour of weath, nor the allure- 
ments of pleasure, ought to draw his 
regard for a moment, when they come 
in competition with the humblest sta- 
tion which supplies more efficacious 
helps to his moral improvement. 
. * Secondly: In the choice of life 
every one ought to prefer that condi- 
tion which is most favourable to vir- 
tue, as the surest way to be useful to 
others, as well as to be happy himself, 
The better any man is, the more he 
is likely to improve his circumstances, 
whatever they may. be, to the benefit 
of others; and the more his circum- 
stances supply him with moral and 1e- 
ligious advantages, the more he is 
likely to become a better man. Hence 
we may infer, that the most certain 
way to be useful, is to pitch upon that 
condition, which, among those pre- 
sented toour choice, is best adapted to 
further our moral progress. 

*¢ If to lessen the connexion betwixt 
virtue and utility, it should be object- 
ed, that men by no means correct in 
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their manners, and neither endowed 
with superior talents, nor placed in 
more advantageous circumstances, of- 
ten appear to exceed in usefulness others 
much better than themselves; let it 
be considered, that this is generally 
little more than appearance; and that 
whatever such men may add to the 
stock of worldly enjoyments, they sel- 
dom contribute any thing to the in- 
terest of virtue or virtuous happi- 
ness, which are the only objects of a 
certain and durable value ; and that 
what occasionally they may thus con- 
tribute is commonly more than. ba- 
lanced by the contagion of their ex- 
ample. Indeed, it is fairly question- 
able, whether on the whole, every bad. 
man is not a-public. evil; at least, 
whenever it is otherwise, it is an ex 
ception to the general rule, and must 
be ascribed toan extraordinary dispen- 
sation of that providence, which can 
over-rule even, the sins of men to the 
accomplishment of its own purposes, 
* ** But though the connexion, as above 
stated, between virtue and utility, 
cannot reasonably be disputed, it muse 
be acknowledged that the latter may 
easily be pretended, and what is more, 
may seriously be designed and prose- 
cuted, to the injury of the former, 
The plea of usefulness may be no bet- 
ter than a conven ent cloak to an in- 
terested and ambitious spirit, under 
which it conceals itself in order to the 
attainment of its own ends; and even 
to a virtuous mind, unless well ac- 
quainted with itself, and endued with 
much prudent circumspection, it is a 
plea that willoften prove delusive. A 
good man naturally desires todo good, 
and is apt to imagine, that, were he 
in possession of greater’ power and 
wealth, his usefulness would in pro- 
ape be more extended. The.poor, 
e is ready to suppose, would find in 
him a more liberal benefactor, and the 
deserving amore generous patron ; 
and hence he is led to engage in situa- 
tions to which his virtue is not always 
equal, By sucha conduct it is pro- 
bable, according to the principle we 
have established, that both his useful- 
ness and virtue will decline together. 
The illusion in this case arises from a 
supposition, that the mind will re- 
main unaltered with a change of cir- 
cumstances, and that, asthe means of 
usefulness are increased, the disposi- 
sion to improve them will not be di- 
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minished ; a supposition which is cross- 
éd by every day's experience. The 
Teast observation upon ourselves or 
others may convince us, that the usual 
tendency of paroled is to generate 
pride and self-indulgence, which sel- 
dom fail to harden the heart against 
every humane and generous impressi- 
on, and so render it alike insensible 
to the cries of distress, and to the 
claims of humble merit. A wise man 
will therefore stand upon his guard 
against so plausible a deception, and 
be careful never to extend his sphere 
of service beyond the force of his mo- 
ral principle. 

“ Besides we are but ill judges of 
what will conduce to the real advan- 
tage either of societies or individuals, 
which makes it dangerous to proceed 
upon mere speculations of utility. 
The entire operation of any measure 
we can take, depends upon an infini- 
ty of relations and connéxions which 
escape our notice, and exceed our un- 
derstandings ; and therefore it behoves 
us to kéep strictly to the ruleof duty, 
and leave the rest to Him, who, com- 
prehending all the various concatena- 
tions of things, knows both the im- 
mediate and remote consequences of 
our actions. To which may be added, 
that we are very apt to mistake, in 
supposing that no service is done with- 
out a degree of outward exertion, 
whereas the silent influence of a good 
man may be of the greatest benefit ; 
his benevolence, his modesty, his tem- 
perate use of the world, and the equal 
tenor of an unambitious life, may car- 
ry into the minds of those around him, 
an impression of the due value of the 
object of men’s ordinary pursuits, and 
nothing here below deserves much bus- 
tle or contention. 

“* We therefore conclude it to be an 
undoubted rule in the choice of life, 
to prefer that condition, whatever it 
be, which is most favourable to our 
moral improvement; and by this rule 
we shall regulate our remaining ob- 
servations. 

“ T, The bulk of mankind may be 
considered as made up of two great 
divisions, the one naturally qualified for 
a public, the other fora private station. 

hose of a robust frame, a cool dis- 
position, and a plodding diligence, 
are fitted for the former; while per- 
sons of a delicate texture, a quick sen- 
sibility, and precipitate temper, are 

marked out forthe latter, That hur- 


ry of business, which in the one case 
would only serve to collect the spirits 
and invigorate the faculties, would, 
in the other, produce nothing but de- 
bility and irritation. Hence, an en- 
lightened virtue, which, in whatever 
relates to the present world, is in fa- 
vour of mediocrity, and condemnsalike 
a state of languid indolence and of 
violent agitation, will, if consulted, 
prescribe a life of business to those, 
who, from a phlegmatic constitution 
of body or mind, require a constant 
external impulse to keep them mode- 
rately employed; while to others of 
a more prompt and susceptible tem- 
per, and who need rather the bridle 
than the spur, she will recommend 
more retired scenes and calmer occu- 
pations. ; 

** When a person of feeble health 
and irritable nerves is engaged in 


‘public life, it is often no less a mis- 


fortune to others than to himself, Un- 
able to sustain the pressure of busi- 
ness, or to contend with the injustice 
which seldom fails to mingle itself 
with human transactions, his tem- 
per becomes soured, his purposes ir- 
resolute, he looks with suspicion on 
every thing around him, and perhaps 
is tempted at length to have recourse 
to those arts which he is apt to ima- 
gine are practised against himself. 
From such effects of a situation to 
which he is unequal, we are led either 
to condemn the indiscretion of his 
choice, or to lament the exigency of 
his circumstances. Nor ought our 
censure or regret to be less excited, 
when we see others stagnate in still 
life, whose firm and steady complexi- 
onal character, if called forth on the 
public stage, would display itself in 
a virtuous and useful course of ac- 
tion. 

«* This natural vocation, if I may 
so term it, to a public —e life, 
is in some instances marked with more 
decision. In the great mass of hu- 
manity there are spirits of a distin- 
guished order, conscious of their own 
superior powers, and of their desig- 
nation to peculiar service. There ate 
men who seem originally formed to 
take the lead in the business of the 
world; those, I mean, who by u na. 
tural ascendancy of character are quali. 
fied to command others, or by the gent- 
ler influence of persuasion to incline 
them to their purpese » and who feel 
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it their duty to exert these powers for 
the common good. When therefore 
such men, out of a fond eed h haarg 
to their ease or their speculations, 
Shrink from public service, they are 
neither true tothemselves nor to others, 
and are guilty of a manifest violation 
both of the he of virtue and utili- 
ty. On the contrary, there are some 
whose spirits are more finely touched, 
and whom nature has strongly mark- 
ed out for a literary and contempla- 
tive life, and who themselves are con- 
scious of her designation; and when- 
ever men of this character, false to 
the secret sense of their own. minds, 
engage in occupations for which they 
are originally disqualified, the event, 
as might be expected, generally cor- 
responds with the folly of their choice, 
« My leading error,” says Lord Ba- 
con, ina letter to Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley, ‘has been, that knowing myself 
by inward calling to be fitter to hold a 
book than to play a part, [have led my 
life in civil causes, for which I was 
not very fit by nature, and more unfit 
by the preoccupation of my mind.’ 
Thus was this eminent gcnius, who 
was born for the advancement of Jearn- 
ing and religion, lured away from his 
natural situation by a meteor of po- 
litical ambition, to the probable inju- 
ry-of posterity, and certainly to his 
own dishoniour. And of late we have 
seen a man of no ordinary talents, 
and who in the shade of retirement 
might have done good service to the 
cause of literature and morals, ‘sadly 
fret away his hour of life on the bust- 
ling stage of politics. 

* If. Between a public and a re- 
tired condition there is a third, which 
partakes of both, and which to the 
greater part of mankind, is prefer- 
able to either. This intermediate state 
‘has a considerable latitude, and re- 
quires to be varied according to the 
particular case in question. 

‘© The great practical point is to 
find a due medium, or so to combine 
society and solitude that each may pre- 
pare for the other, and both concur 
to our moral improvement. This me- 
dium is chiefly to be sought in the 
particular character of every indivi- 
dual. 

«¢ And here again the corporeal part 
of our frame may afford us an in- 
structive lesson of life and conduct. 
The body, we all know, requires a 


different treatment, according to the 
variety of its temperament. ‘To per- 
sons of a vigorous constitution we see 
that scarce any food is injurious, or 
any weather unseasonable; they can 
sit down to a feast, or go out ina 
storm, without danger of catching a 
cold or a surfeit ; while those who are 


_of a ¢ickly habit must be content with 


more frugal meals, and not stir abroad 
but in fair weather. And thus men 
of confirmed virtue may engage in 
employments, and mix in societies, 
which would prove noxious or fatal 
to those of less established principles. 

‘* Let ho one, however, so far pre- 
sine upon his virtue, whatever it may 
be, as to venture into the worldbeyond 
his vocation ; she bas cast down many 
wounded, and slain many strong men; 


her cruelties have destroyed many, 


and her flatteries more. No one, 
therefore, whose virtue is guided by 
prudence, will ever wantonly expose 
himself to the assaults of so formid- 
able an enemy, but will rather use 
every lawful method to shun the en- 
counter ; and it will be only when this 
cannot be avoided without a sacrifice 
of duty, that he will resolve to meet 
the danger, and then to meet it with 
firmness. The same lips which said, 
whosoever shall deny me before men, 
him will I also deny before my Father 
in heaven, hasalso pronounced, when 
they persecute you in one city, flee into 
another ; and the necessity of a mo- 
dest precaution is often much strong- 
er in respect to the pleasurable temp- 
tations of life ; so that, on the whole, 
when we duly weigh our own frailty, 
and the general corrupt state of the 
world, and, on these accounts, the 
great difficulty to observe a proper 
medium in our secular intercourse, it 
may appear most adviseable, if we 
must err, to err on the part of ab- 
straction ; as in relation to the health 
of the budy it is commonly safest to 
lean on.the side of abstinence: 

*¢ There is a further remark, under 
this idea of a prudential balance, 
which I would here suggest, namely, 
that by opposing the contending evils 
of a situation, as factions in a state, 
to one another, their force may some- 
times be broken. Nor is this poli 
in all cases to be rejected ; the feeb 
may find it necessary, and those who 
are stronger may be glad, at certain 
seasons, when the world bears hard 
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upon them, to employ every honest 
device that may help to confound its 
counsels, and to weaken its efforts. 
At the same time, let it be remem- 
bered that a Christian is called to act 
upon higher and more efficacious 
principles ;—to repel every temptati- 
on, and to surmonnt every difficulty, 
by the power of a divine faith; to 
manifest a superiority of mind to all 
conditions, and to regulate every step 
he takes in his journey through life 
by the rule of scripture, in conjunc- 
tion with the iftimations of provi- 
dence as discoverable in his present 
circumstances, 

~ 6 Th ‘some cases, indeed, the sin- 
gle impulse of nature may afford him 
a sufficient direction ; in othefs;much 
previous deliberation is necessary. A 
man; for instance, who is exhausted 
merély by a hurry of business, natu- 
rally withdraws to his country-house, 
or to some other place of quiet, till 
he has recovered his former vigour ; 
but when the question respects his to- 
tal seclusion from the world, or whe- 
ther he shall finally renounce the bus- 
tle of life to pass the remainder of his 
days in a country retreat, the decision 
may be found extremely difficult; 
especially if his passions, by long in- 
dulgence, are grown wanton and un- 
ruly. In such a situation, whichever 
way he determines, whether to stand 
his ground or to retire, his danger is 
great and imminent. Should he resolve 
upon the latter, his safest course may 
be to proceed leisurely, and to endea- 
vour, by contracting his affairs, of 
devolving as much as possible the 
care of them upon. others, gra- 
duatly to diminish their influence, 
and so to prepare himself ‘for the 
change he meditates. The general 
who has to make good his retreat 
with a mutinous army, and in the 
face of a superior enemy, had need 
to use all his circumspection. 

“* To withdraw gracefully from the 
public stage, and by securing a sea- 
son of virtuous repose after a life of 
action, to place a kind of sacred in- 
terval between this world and thé 
next, is a piece of practical wisdom 
which I fear is in few hands: for 
though it is by no means unusual for 
men, who have acquired a fortune 
in business, or are grown weary of 
the world, to exchange the town for 
the country, they seldom do it with 
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that prudent forecast. as to provide 
themselves with those principles of 
knowledge and piety, without which 
a life of retirement, notwithstanding 
all their temporal resources, will be 
likely to prove both. unprofitable and 
comfortless. We cannot theréfore be 
Surprised, if, after they have vain! 
endeavoured to please themselves with 
tural labours and amusements, we see 
them frequently turn back into the 
world, resume the business they seem- 
éd to have relinquised, and at last die 
in the harness. 

“HII. Further: The right choice 
of life is a subject which ought to be 
well studied by those parents who. 
in the disposal of. thejr children are 
not confined within the limits of a 
particular profession or rank in so- 
ciety 5 for in this case, as there woul 
be little room for chdice, it would be 
of little use to examine strictly. the 
reasons upon which it ought to be 
formed. Accordingly, among the 
lower orders of the community, where 
peasants and artizans, from babes to 
son, succeed to their several employ- 
ments by a kind of natural inheti- 
tance, such an enquiry would be in a 
manner superfluous. © 

«© But where there isa latitade of 
choice, which js the casé in the mid- 
dle and upper ranks of life, it is of 
great consequence | ow, parents use 
their discretionary power; since the 
present and future welfare of theix 
offspring, together with the general 
order and happiness of society, sd 
much depend upon it, 

‘€ Their first object should be, (for 
the business of education is here pre- 
supposed,) after they bave, considered 
the probable influence of the several 
stations within their option, upon.the 
youth they are about to dispose of, ta 
place him in shat which shalt be judg~ 
ed the most secure to his virtue, and, 
the most favourab/e to his religious 
improvement. 

‘* When two or more situations ap- 
pear equal in this respect, a chief re, 
gard is then duc to natural genius 5 
for though a young man of ‘ordinary 
capacity may, by dint of applicati- 
on, become respectable in almost any 
profession, he will only excel in shat 
to which his faculties are originally 
adapted, and to which he is carried, 
by a natural impetus. Some indeed 
have asserted, that genius is no more 
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than the general power of the mind 
accidentally determined to a particu- 
Jar object ; which is a paradox, though 
supported by great names, not easily 
to be admitted. To suppose that 
Homer, if lines and figures had first 
caught his attention, would have been 
as profound a mathematician as New- 
ton, or that Newton, if a copy of 
verses had originally fired his fancy, 
would have rivalled Homer in poetry, 
seems to be no more probable than that 
he, whose athletic constitution of bo- 
dy makes himp an able porter, would, 
if he had iu another turn, have 
proved an excellent tumbler or rope- 
dancer. 

‘ If therefore it is true, that every 
individual is marked out by nature 
for some arts and professions in pre- 
ference to others, it. will not then, I 
think, be disputed, that this aptitude, 
or, if any like the term better, this 
capacity, in the circumstances now 
stated, and when directed to objects 
which contribute to the benefit of hu- 
man life, ought generally to be che- 
fished ; and that it ought never to be 
rudely discouraged, even though in 
some instances it should lead an inge- 
nious youth to a place in society which 
might’ seem beneath his birth or ex- 
pectations. 

“Should the capacity of a youth 
be such as eminently to entitle him 
to the character of a genius, it may 
be more difficult to prescribe fto his 

ursuits. Elevated by a conscious- 
eb of his native powers, he will 
probably be averse to listen to the cool 
dictates of experience ; in which case 
it may be best to allow him scope, 
and only to guard against his eccen- 
tricities. 

** Tt cannot be too much regretted, 
that the generality of parents are so 
little attentive to provide their chil- 
dren with those situations, for which, 
by nature and education, they are best 
qualified, Instead of this, they are 
apt to be governed by views of in- 
terest or vanity, and to consider, not 
what is most ft, but what, in a world- 
ly estimation, is likely to be most re- 
putable or advantageous. At other 
times, perhaps, they will fondly com- 

ly aK the fanciful inclination of a 
avourite son, even to the probable 
prejudice of his temporal interests; 
and should he discayer a degree of li- 
terary vivacity, which is often nothing 
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more than the effervescence of a ju- 
venile imagination, he is then in dan- 
ger of being rated as a genius, and 
accordingly destined to take his sta- 
tion in the ranks of some learned pro- 
fession. 

*¢ IV. To these or similar causes, 
the dislocated state of the world must, 
in no small degree, be attributed. 
How many men are there, who, with- 
out any other force than that of bones 
and muscles, are engaged in employ- 
ments which chiefly require the pow- 
ers of the understanding? How ma- 
ny others who, though meant by na- 
ture to obey and not to rule, are in- 
vested with offices in which it is ne- 
cessary to rule and not to obey? How 
many who occupy places disproporti- 
oned to their light or their virtue, and 
how few froma sense of their inca- 
footy withdraw themselves into hum- 

ler situations? Almost every man 
thinks himself capable of every thing, 
and only hounds his pretensions by 
the sbentake impossibility of their ac- 
complishment. It is by this prepos- 
terous ambition that unqualified men 
bring so many evils upon society, both 
in its: religious and civil state ; for it 
is impossible for him who is out of his 
proper place, and who is devoid of 
those qualities which are necessary to 
the discharge of the duties which be- 
long to his usurped station, not to be 
guilty of innumerable faults; and 
these faults being the consequence of 
his temerity and presumption, render 
him usually contemptible in this world, 
and greatly endanger his future hap- 

iness*, 

*€ Should it here be objected, that 
whatever our place or situation in the 
world may be, it is allotted us by the 
Almighty, and therefore that it be- 
comesus to acquiesce in it, and to make 
the best of it. 

** To this objection I so far agree, 
as to admit, that there is no event in 
nature or human life without divine 
providence ; only let it be remember- 
ed, that this superintending power is 
exercised according to the several na- 
tures and qualitiesof the objects; and 
that rational and accountable beings 
are not disposed of in the manner of 
those that are irrational or inanimate. 


* See Nicole in his Essais de Morale, 
where this topic frequently occurs, 
2 
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«¢ There are some occupations so 
evidently criminal in their own na- 
ture, that it would be absurd, as well 
as impious to resolve them into di- 
vine designation. Would it not de 
strange for a smuggler, a receiver of 
stolen goods, a keeper of a brothel 
ora gambling-house, to allege pro- 
vidence in his justification? Such a 

lea must at once be rejected with ab- 
Lenehan, even though his father had 
stood in the same place before him, 
and he himself had been bred up to 
the. profession; which, however it 
might be urged in mitigation of his 
offence before he came to years of dis- 
cretion, can afford him no valid rea- 
son for his continuance in(it after- 
wards. 


“¢ The rule laid down by the apostle, 


in speaking of Christians, that every 


man should abide in the same calling 
wherein be was called, is undoubted- 
ly, like every other rule laid down 
by divine wisdom, just and good, and 
must therefore be restrained to those 
vocations which are lawful in them- 
selves, and could never be intended 
to authorise a violation of the laws 
either of nature or society. It served 
at the time to prevent many scruples 
that might bave arisen in the minds 
of heathen converts, as whether a be- 
lieving husband might continue to 
live with his unbelieving wife, ora be- 
lieving slave with an infidel master, 
which are two cases specified by the 
apostle ; and, fromthe general doc- 
trine it conveyed, that Christianity 
granted no release to its disciples from 
any former duties, natural ar civil, it 
might farther serve to correct the pre- 
judices of heathen magistrates and 
people, who regarded the Christians 
as enetnies to kings and provinces, and 
even as hostile to human nature; and 
it is useful at all times for quieting 
the minds of good men, amidst those 
doubts which may arise in almost 
every situation of human life. And, 
lastly, it may serve to check that rest- 
less spirit, so natural to mankind, 
whose tendency is only to increase its 
own torment and to disturb the world, 
and which, without this rule, might 
seck to shelter itself under the pretext 
of christian liberty. 

** Yet though both scripture and 
reason condemn an unquiet and shift- 


ing disposition, and give no encou- 
ragement to that speculative humour 
that would lead us to relinquish ad- 
vantages which are ptesent and real, 
tor others which are remote an: per- 
haps imaginary, they by no means 
prohibit universally a change of out. 
ward condition, which, in many cases, 
may be expedient, and in some a duty. 
There are situations, as we have ob- 
served, which must be quitted with- 
out demur; there are others of whose 
lawfulness serious doubts may be en- 
tertained; and which also must” be 
ate up, if such doubts cannot fair- 
y be satisfied ; for here’ another rule 
laid down by the apostle takes place, 
Whatsoever is not of faith, that is, 
whatsoever is not done with a persua- 
sion of its rectitude and consistency 
with the divine will, is sin. Nay, 
though the lawfulness of our present 
situation should admit of no dispute, 
a change is still permitted, wheocver 
it is wery probable that it will increase 
either our religious advantages, our 
usefulness, or even our own innocent 
enjoyment. I say very probable,— 
lest any should suppose that every 
flattering project or plausible pre- 
sumption is sufficient to justify a de- 
parture from the general rule. 

«* Tam sensible that all our reflec- 
tions, even the maturest, upon the 
‘choice of life, must be very imperfect, 
and of difficult application. Man is 
a short sighted creature ; he knows 
but little of himself, of the objects 
around him, or of the consequences 
of his actions. It therefore highly 
concerns him, after the best exercise 
of his own judgment, to refer him- 
self to a superior direction, to trust 
in the Lord with ail bis beart, 
and not to lean to bis own understand- 
ing. Such was the counsel of one, 
who, to the greatest intellectual en- 
dowments, added all the light of ex- 
perience ; and it is acounsel to which 
every man will listen, who duly con- 
sults either his present or his future 
interest.”” p. 356. 
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‘distory. By Jou Evans, A. M. 
25. Od. bound. Symends. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


AVING inserted the Preface in 

the last number of the Epitome, 

we shall now present a short analysis 

of the work which will give the reader 

some idea of the manner of its 

plan and execution. In the 1st. Part 

the Terrestrial Globe is explained, 
and thus concludes. , 

*¢ From this cursory delineation of 
the TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, it ap- 
pears how extremely useful such a 
contrivance proves to the study of 
geography. Its sizes ate various 
those in common use being either 
wine, twelve, or eighteen inches in 
diameter. They are generally made 
of pasteboard, and require to be 
handled with delicacy. The celestial 
globe in like manner represents the 
heavens, with this remarkable differ- 
ence, that the eye of the spectator is 
supposed to be at the centre of this 
globe, and then, were the globe trans- 

rent, the constellations of stars de 
ineated on its surface would appear 
in their respective positions, as they 
really are in the heavens around us! 
Accordingly the globe of Gottorp, in 
the Academy of Sciences at. Peters- 
burg, is a large concave or hollow 
sphere eleven feet in diameter, con- 
taining a table and a seat for twelve 
persons! The interior represents the 
visible face of the heavens, the stars 
and constellations being distinguished 
according to.their magnitude by gild. 
ed nails. Set to the meridian of Pe- 
tersburg, and turned by mechanism, 
it shews the rising and setting of the 
stars, together with their true posi- 
tion. A similar globe may be seen 
at Pembroke College, in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Have never seen 
it myself, but must confess that the 
inspection of it would highly gratify 
my curiosity. ( 

‘* ANAXIMANDER, a great mathe- 
matical genius, who flourished about 
six hundred years previous to the 
christian era, is the reputed inventor 
of globes, maps, dials, &e. Globes, 
however, both ¢errestrial and celesti- 
al, have been of late yeats wonder- 
fully improved. ‘The exercise of hu- 
man ingenuity in this particular di- 


rection is entitled to the thanks of 
mankind. It not only affords a source 
of innocent entertainment, but im- 
parts solid instruction, Inhabitants 
of a planet, the third in its revoluti- 
on round the sun, it becomes ws to 
be apprised of our situation in the 
universe. Nor is this the only ad- 
vantage arising from the study in 
which we are at present employed. 
We are to make ourselves acquainted 
with the planet itself, its géneral and 
particular divisions, Thuswe emerge 
from individual insignificancy—we 
discern ourselves to be a part of the 


gtand whole—we eagerly enquire in- 


to the several circumstances attendant 
on the inhabitants of other regions, 
and seem to embrace our species with 
an universal philanthropy. 

‘© When I first turned my atten- 
tion to the study of geography, my 
delight was beyond expression. Hav- 
ing surveyed the general divisions of 
the globe.—I on the ensuing morn- 
ing (the sun having arisen with its 
accustomed splendor) ascended a 
rt etn ba hill, and looked around 
with inexpressible satisfaction! Such 
may be the sensations of every pupil! 


who takes this little but imperfect . 


treatise into his hands! . 
*€ Let every student in geogra 
remember, that the thord expahded 
are our ideas of the world in which 
we ‘live, and the more observant we 
are of the changes annually produced 
on its surface by the revolving sea- 
sons, the more fervent and accept- 
able must be our devotion. Let him 
therefore occasionally climb some 
eminence, and recollect the objects by 
which he is on every side encircled ! 
Flinging the intellectual eye around 
this TERRAQUEOUS GLOBE (the 
particular divisions of which will be 
the next subject of consideration) let 
him exclaim in these animated lines; 


Who decks the maiden spring with flowr’y 


pride? 

Who calls forth summer like 4 - sparkling 
bride ? 

Who joys the mother autumn’s bed to 
crown, 

And bids old winter lay her honours 
down? 

Not the great Orroman, or greater 
Caar ; 

Not Evrops’s arbiters of peace and 
war ; 
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May sea and land, and earth and heav'n 
be join’d, 
To bring th’ eTERNAL auTHOR to. my 
mind ! 
YOUNG, 


The 2nd. Part contains the larger 
and smaller divisions of Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America, with ancedotes 
from history—as a specimen of the 
work take the following account of 
the United States, 

‘¢ The United States include, at 
present, fifteen states; the greatest 
number of which lie on or near the 
sea-coast. Their names are as fol- 
low, reckoning from north to south ; 
NewHampshire, Massachusets, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont--which 
five are usually denominated New 
England; New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, are the 
middle states—Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Kentucky, constitute 
the Southern States. Vermont and 
Kentucky have been lately added. 

These states were formerly colo- 
nies belonging to Great Britain, hay- 
ing been chiefly settled by peisons in 
the reign of the Stuarts, driven thi- 
ther through the fury of religious per- 
secution. A violent contest subsisted 
between them and the mother coun- 
try, from 1775 to 1783, commonly 
called the American War, when their 
beloved Independence was at length 
acknowledged ‘by us; and they as- 
sumed their rank among the nations 
of the earth! A particular detail 
of this memorable and bloody con- 
test will be found in Ramsay, Gor- 
don and Stedman—narratives which 
cannot be read without great interest, 
even by minds endowed with a com. 
mon share of sensibility. The Ame- 
ricans refused to be taxed by a Brit- 
ish* parliament, without being re- 
presented in that parliament—a pri- 
vilege which it was thought proper 
to deny them; hence the origin of 
the quarrel, which terminated im the 
separation of the colonies irom the 
mother country. Since the conclu- 
sion of the war, Washington, the lead- 
er of their armies—-Adams, the de- 
Sender of the government of the United 
States—and Jefferson, the writer of 
the Notes on Virgis42, have been their 
successive PRESIDENTS=all men of 
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ability and integrity. The term of 
Presidentship lasts only four years ; 
and it is to be regretted, that pofi- 
tical prejudices amongst them are 
suffered to be enflamed by the ran- 
corous spirit of party. 

** The length of these states, from 
New Hampshire to Georgia, is abou 
1,200 miles, and the breadth ad- 
mits of great variety. The chief 
towns are the following: and a par- 
ticular mention of them must be gra- 
tifying, since so many of our coun- 
trymen have of late emigrated to this 
part of the New World. 

Boston, the capital of Massachu- 
sets, a. town of some extent, and 
great trade, pleasantly situated on a 
peninsula, with one of the finest 
wharfs in the world, Here the Ame- 
rican revolution began ; and near the 
town was fought the famous battle 
of Bunker’s Hill, June 17, 1775, 
where, though the Americans were 
forced to give way, and their intre- 
pid leader, Warren, was slain, yet 
the British lost more men, particu- 
larly officers, than in any subsequent 
battle. Terrible was the carnage of 
the day! To use the language of a 
poet, who with a genuine patriotism, 
deeply lamented that ever the contest 
should have arisen : 


My muse advent’rous takes her arduous 
flight, 

And reaches safe fam’d Bunkes’s tow’r- 
ing height ; 

Thence views with weeping eye and 
heartfelt pain 

The ransack’d village and the purpled 

lain, 

From Ps dejected sees the mangled 
dead, ' 

Who for their country nobly fought and 
bled ; 

Thence hears.the wounded hero’s part- 


ing groan, . | 
The mother’s wailings and the widow’s 


moan; 

From thence beholds Distress in solema 
mood, 

Stalk o’er the slain and tinge her feet 
with blood. 

Around, the ghosts of slaughter’d patriots 
rise, 

And call for vengeance to the dreary 

‘ skies ! 


« New York, situated in the pro- 
vince of New York, and standing 





| 
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on the extremity of a pecinale, in 
a delightful situation, It is by many 
reckoued the most pleasant city in 
the United States; the customs and 
manners of the inhabitants resembling, 
in a considerable degree, those of 
England. It was taken by the Brit- 
ish at an early period of thé Ame- 
rican war, and retained by them till 
the close of the contest. It is said, 
that in time of peace more eommer- 
cial business is done here than in any 
other port of the United States, The 
scenery around New York has been 
the subject of high admiration. 

‘* Philadelphia, in Peynsylvania, is 
alarge and neat city, built by the 
celebrated quaker, William Penn— 
the streets crossing each other at vight 
angles are laid out with wonderful 
regularity. The public buildings 
are handsome. It was till lately the 
capital of the United States, and here 
Congress met throughout the greatest 
part of the American war. It was 
taken by Sir William Howe, in 1777, 
but in 1778 was evacuated. A pub- 
lic library was founded here by the 
illustrious FRANKLIN, (who died 
here in the year 1790) and is under 
excellent regulations. On one side 
of the city runs the Delaware, a mile 
broad, though 150. miles from the 
sea; and on the other side flows the 
Schylkill, a river of inferior magni- 
tude. It might be supposed, that a 
city thus situated would prove heal- 
thy; but, in 1795, the yellow fever 
carried off 4,000 of the inhabitants! 
Fo; three months it raged with such 
incredible fury, that it converted this 
populous spot into a desert. Its ori- 
gin was much disputed by the phy- 
sicians, some thinking it arose from 
the filth in one street.of the city, or 
from the adjacent marshes, whilst 
others contended for its importation 
from the West India Islands. 

** Washington \ies on the Potow- 
mack, in the district of Columbia, 
about 100 miles south of Philadel- 
phia. The spot was chosen, and 
the pee Jaid out, by the immortal 
Washington. The capitol, or Pre- 
sident’s house, is in the centre, from 
which run so many streets diagonally, 
named after the several states of 
which the union is composed, In some 
future period it bids fair to be one of 
the finest cities in the world, I+ lies 


-alimost an equal distance from New 


Hampshire and Georgia. The Con- 
gress removed hither from Philadel- 
phia, in November 1800, so that 
henceforth it is the seat of govern- 
ment; and hither also are the remains 
of general Washington, (after whom 
it is named) to be transferted, from 
his late residence Mount Vernon, and 
to be deposited in a mausoleum wor- 
thy of his memory. The plan of 
this city may be seen in Weld’s Tra- 
wvels into the United States, accom- 
panied with 4a curious dissertation, 
shewing that it is in every respect 
fitted from its situation to become 
the capital of a rising country! A 
few years, hewever, will not be suf- 
ficient to bring it forward to its des- 
tined maturity. 

“York Town, on York River, in 
Virginia, isof no great extent; but will 
always be a memorable spot in the 


‘annalsof America, because here Lord 


Cornwallis, and the British army 
under his command, surrendered on 
the 19th. of October, 1781, to the 
united forces of America and France, 
commanded by general Washington. 
This capture brought that much to 
be lamented war to a tennination. 
The house in which Lord Cornwallis 
resided, during the siege, is still stand- 
ing, perforated through and through 
with the cannon-balls! The Ame- 
ricans proudly preserve it, as a me- 
morial of an event which established 
the independence of their country. 

** Charlestown, the most southern 
town in the United States which we 
shall notice, is the capital of South 
Carolina. It stands on a peninsula, 


tormed by the rivers Ashley and , 


Cooper, the banks of which are adorn. 
ed with beautiful plantations. Here is 
a considerable trade, and by means 
of a canal, lately completed, the pro- 
ductions of the interior part of the 
country are brought into Charlestéwn 
with facility. The town was taken 
in the American war by the British. 
It was the only attempt made by the 
Americans to defend a. town, and 
being unsuccessful, was a plan alto- 
gether abandoned. The vicinity of 
Charlestown has been pronounced plea- 
sant beyond description. 

** Such are the principal towns, all 
lying (except Philadelphia and-Wash- 
ington) near the: sea coast, in the 
United States of America. In these 
states there is no established religion, 
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but all denominations are freely and 
fully tolerated. Persons emigrating 
to this country have for the most 
part been disappointed. This must 
be ascribed partly to the extrava- 
gance of expectation, and partly to 
the backward state of society amongst 
them. ‘They are in many respects be- 
hind usin the comforts and elegancies 
of life. Indeed the eye of the benevo- 
dent European must be pained by the 


sight of slaves amongst them! Sila- 


very is found chiefly in the middle 
and southern States; but found where 
it will, it is an indelible disgrace to 
any country. ‘ If there be an object 
truly ridiculous in nature,” says a sen- 
sible writer, ‘ it is an American pa- 
triot, signing with one hand resolu- 
tions of Independency, and with the 
other brandishing a whip over his 
affrighted slaves!’ See Morse’s Geo- 
graphy and Gaxeteer, where a full 
and accurate information may be ob- 
tained respecting the United States 
of America. Ona much smaller scale 
thereader may peruse Wansey’s Ex- 
cursion to the United States, a little 
work, which, while it communicates 
much information, is distinguished for 
its ease and simplicity.” p. 114. 

The Third Part gives a Very parti- 
cular description of England, Scotland, 
and Jreland—the English and Welsh 
counties are thus analysed. 


Four Counties bordering on Wales. 
CHESHIRE. 


* L. 30. B. 40. One city, 11 mar- 
ket-towns, 100 parishes, generally flat, 
but a ridge of high ground crosses it 
from noith to south over Delamere 
forest ; the waste ground to the cul- 
tivated not above one eleventh, in- 
terspersed with small lakes called 
meres. Rivets—Dee, venerated by 
our ancestors, Weever, Mersey. Lts 
two commodities are, salt and cheese, 
of which cheese 14,000 tons are said 
to be annually consumed by the city 
of London; as to salt, it is is to be 
found in Namptwich, Middlewich, 
and Northwich. The annual duty 
is even 200,c001. The county is 
crossed by many canals, particularly 
by that of the Duke of Bridgewater, 
Capital—Cues Ter, a singular place, 
with the streets hollowed ont of arock, 
and a covered portico for foot‘passen- 
ges; having three annual fairs for 

Von. iI. 


Irish linens, and mest noted in Eng. 
land. Towns—Stockport, Maccles- 
field, and Congleton, are each con- 
considerable towns. The village of 
Parkgate, near the mouth of the Dee, 
is a well known place of passage be- 
tween this kingdom and Ireland, 
Great men—Hollingshed and. Speed, 
both authors of two very curious his- 
tories (called Chronicles) of England ; 
Vanburgh, the dramatic writer; and 
Molyneux, a private gentleman of ta- 
lents, who usually resided in Ireland. 


SHROPSHIRE, OR THE, COUNTY OF 
SALOP. 


“ L. 50. B. 40. Sixteen markét- 
towns, 170 parishes, and 615 villages, 
divided into two equal parts by the 
Severn, navigable in every part of 
the county. There is a great varie- 
ty of soil, and much of the cheese, 
commonly called Cheshire, is made in 
this county. Colebrook Dale, ‘dn 
the Severn, the largest iron works in 
England, and there is here a ctiti- 
ous bridge made of cast iron. Ca- 
pital—SuHRgWwsBURY, found which 
the Severn flows in the form ofa 
horse-shoe; a great mart for Welch 
flannels, sent to America and ‘Flafi- 
ders. Lace a Oswest- 
try, Ellesmere, and Ludlow, in which 
castle Milton’s incomparable Masque 
of Comus was first represented. 
Events—Near Shrewsbury wasfoughtp 
1400, a bloody battle between Hen- 
ry IV. and Percy, surnamed Hot- 
spur, in which the latter was defeat- 
ed and slain. Great men—Which- 
cote, an eminent divine and friend of 
Tillotson ; Wycherley, the well-knowh 
writer of Comedies ; Bewbow, an 
Admiral distinguished in the annals 
of our navy; and the amiable Shen- 
stone, of clegiac memory. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


L. 36. B. 36. One city, 6 mar- 
ket-towns, and 176 parishes. Ri- 
versy—-Wye, Lug, and Munno. The 
borders of the Wye abound in ro- 
mantic scenery. ‘The two products 
for which this county is famous, are 
cyder and wool ; also wheat and hops, 
the cyder is particularly celebrated,’ 
Capital—HeERerorp, an ancient de- 
cayed place, having a Bishop's sce, 
and almost encompassed by the Wye. 
Towns—Ross, famous for Mr. Kyile, 
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Pope’s Man of Ross; Leominster 
and Ledbury, near the Malvern Hills, 
where there is a fine spring of medi- 
cinal water, Great men—Devereur, 
Earl of Essex, the unfortunate ‘fa- 
vourite of Elizabeth ; General Car- 
penter, who took the rebels, at Pres- 
ton, in 1715; and David Garrick, 
the far-famed actor, born at Here- 
ford—His father, who was an officer, 
being there on a recruiting party. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

L. 24. B. 20. Seven market-towns 
and 127 parishes, formerly reckoned 
a Welsh county, now in England, 
only because in the Oxford circuit, 
where it was placed in the reign of 
Charles II, The river Usk divides it 
jnto two unequal parts; the eastern 
more fertile, and the west more 
mountainous. Capital MonMQUTH, 
carryjng on a considerable trade with 
Bristol. Towns—-Chepstow, where 
the tide rises to a great height; 
Abergavenny, near which is a rag- 
ged mountain, supposed to be rent at 
the crucifixion of our Saviour; Usk, 
which has a fishery for salmon; Ca- 
erleon, once the second place in the 
kingdom; Newport, a pretty sea- 
sport; and Ponty-pool, a small place, 
fat in a most rural situation, famous 
for iron works and the japan manu- 
factory. Tintern Abbey, old and 
highly picturesque; as also is Rag- 
Jand Castle, which held out for 
‘Charles 1. under the Marquis of 
Worcester, to the very end of the 
Civil Wars. Great men—Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, famous or rather in_ 
famous for his lying History of Bri. 
tain; and Henry V. born at Mon- 
mouth, who, having gained the 
famous battle of Agincourt, 1415, 
the next year pledged his regalia for 
20,0001, in order to pursue his , con- 
quests. See that elecant and pleas- 
ing work, Cox’s History of Mon- 
mouthsbire.’” 

"We shall add the concluding para- 
graph + 

** Thus have we run through the 
¢onstituent parts of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Iveland. 
To adopt the expressive words of the 
poet, penned with a more immediate 
View to England : 


Hail Anton! where no golden mines, 
No soft perfumes, nor oils, nor myrtle 
bow’rs, 
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The vig’rous frame and lofty heart of 
man 

Enervate ; round whose cerulean brows 

White winged snow, and cold, and pear- 
ly rain, 

Frequent attend with solemn majesty: 

Rich queen of mists and vapours! these 
thy sons 

With their cool arms compress, and twist 
their nerves 

For deeds of excellence and high re- 
nown. 

Thus form’d, our Edwards, Henries, 
Churchills, Blakes, 

Our Lockes, our Newtons, and our Mil- 
tons rose ! 

See the sun gleams, the living pastures 
rise 

After the nurture of the falling show’r ? 

How beautiful! how blue th’ ethereal 
vault! 

How verd’rous the Jawns! how clear the 
brooks ! 

Such noble warlike steeds, such herds 
of kine, 

So sleek, so vast ; such spacious flocks of 
sheep 

Like flakes illumining the green, 

What other paradise adorn but thine, 

Britannia? Happy if thy sons would 
know 


Their happiness. To these thy naval 
streams, 

Thy frequent towns supetb, .of busy 
trade, 

And ports magnific, add, and stately 
ships 


Innumerous ! 
DYER, 


But we ought not to close this cur- 
sory survey of the TerRaQueous 
GLoBE without noticing the pleasing 
position of our own country, equally 
removed from the excessive coldof the 
frigid zones, and from the burning 
heat of the equatorial regions. Nor 
are we subjected to those dreadful 
gusts of wind which lay the forests 
prostrate, and consign both man and 
beast to destruction! An exemption 
from these tremendous evils is by no 
means the least of those mercies, by 
which the British Isles stand distin- 
guished. A grateful beart, how- 
ever, which ought to be produced 
by a comparison of our situation 
with that of other countries, both as 
to natural and civil advantages, is 
an ingredient necessary to our enjoy- 
ment.” /. 208, 
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A COMPLETE 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN APRIL, 


Sold by'T. OSTELL, 


Ave-Maria-Lane, 


PATERNOSTER-ROW, 


RISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, TRAVELS, 
&e. 


TRE History of Pennsylvania, in 
North America, from the settle- 
ment of that province by William 
Penn, in 1681, to the year 1742, 
with an account of the rise of West 
New Jersey, and the settlement of the 
Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware. 
Including copies of original grants 
from the crown, &c. By Robert 
Proud. 2 vols, 8vo. 17s, boards. 

Travels in Russia, by Pallas, 4 
vols. demy 18mo, 2cs, royal, 28s. 

Golberry’s Travels in Africa, 2 
vols. 

The History of the Maroons, from 
their origin to the establishment of 
their chief tribe at Sierra Leone ; in- 
cluding the Expedition to Cuba, for 
the purpose of procuring Spanish 
Chasseurs, and the state of the island 
of Jamaica for the last teu years, with 
a succinct history of the island previ- 
ous to that period. By R. C. Dallas. 
2 vols, vo. 11, 1s. bds. Embellished 
with beautiful engravings and maps. 
Longman and Rees. 

A Journal of Travels in Barbary, 
in the year 1801. By James Curtis, 
esq. surgeon'to the Embassy in Mo- 
rocco. With observations on the Gum 
Trade of Senegal, fscap. 8vo. 4s. 
hds. Longman, 

History of London and its Envi- 
rons. pt. 7. 4to. Subscribers ros. 
6d. Non-Subscribers, 13s. 6d. Stock- 
dale. 

The History and Antiquities of 
Reading, illustrated with a large Plan 
of the Town, taken from an actual 
survey, and seven Engravings in 
Aquaginta, Inscribed, by permission, 


to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. By the Rev. Chas, Coates, 
L.L.B. Vicar of Osmington and 
Preston, in the county of Dorset, and 
Chaplain to. his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. 4to. 1. 11s, 6d. 
bds. Nichols, Robson, and Riving- 
ton. 

The Progress of Maritime Disco- 
very, from the earliest period to the 
close of the eighteenth century, form- 
ing an extensive system of Hydrogra- 
phy. By James Stanier Clarke, 
F.R.S. domestic Chaplain to the 
Prince, and Vicar of Preston. vol. 1. 
with an Atlas and Plates. 4to, 3l. 8s, 
Cadell and Davies. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Bossuit’s General History of Mas 
thematics.. 8vo. gs. bds. Johnson, 

Hutton’s Recreations in Mathema- 
tics and Natural Philosophy. 4 vols. 
Svo. 3]. 3s. bds. Kearsley. 

Part the Fourth of the New Cyclog 
pedia,. or Universal Dictionary 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature. Form+ 
ed upon a more enlarged plan of 
arrangement than the Dictionary of 
Mr. Chambers, comprehending the 
various articles of that work, with 
additions and improvements, together 
with the new subjects of Biography, 
Geography, and History, adapted to 
the present state of Literature and 
Science. By Ab. Rees, D.D. F.R.S. 
Longman. 

Asiatic Researches, or Transac- 
tions of the Society instituted at Ben- 
gal for enquiring into the History and 
Antiquities, the Arts, Scienges and 
Literature, of Asia. vol. 7, 21.48. 
Payne and Mackinley. 
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THEOLOGY. 


The Mild Tenour of Christianity, 
an Essay, elucidated from Scripture 
and History, containing a new IIlus- 
tration of the characters of several 
eminent personages. By Mr. Jerning- 
ham. Small 8vo, 3s. Clarke, Bond- 
Street. 

Robinson’s Treatise on Christianity, 
8vo. 6s. bds, Baldwin. 

Clapham’s Sermons. 
8s. Vernor and Hood. 

The Christian Parent, or short and 
plain Discourses concerning God, and 
the Works and Word of God, in Cre- 
ation, Redemption and Sanctification. 
4th edit. 12mo, 2s. 6d. bound. Sy- 
monds. 

The Warning Voice, shewing that 
the Fall of Babylon, denounced in 
the holy prophets, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 


8vo. vol. 1. 


St. John, the evangelist, is at hand 5 


and, also, that the period of the Res- 
toration of the Jews, to their own 


land, is fast approaching. By a Chris. , 


tian Believer. 8vo. 2s, Button and 
Son. 

An Essay on the Internal Eviden- 
ces of Christianity, published in pur- 
suance of the Will of the late Rev. 
John Hulse, of Elworth in Cheshire, 
as having gained, in 1802, the annu- 
al prize instituted by him in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. By John Scott, 
B.A. late of Magdalen College. 8vo. 
2s. Seeley. 

An Enquiry into the Necessity, 
Nature, and Evidences, of Revealed 
Religion. -By Thomas Robinson, 
A.M. Rector of Ruan Minor, Corn- 
wall. 8vo. 6s.bds. Seeley. 

The Turpitude of Treason; a 
Sermon graced on the occasion of 
his Majesty’s happy Deliverance from 
the flagitious designs which, through 
God’s goodness, were lately averted 
by the discovery and punishment of 
the Traitor and his accomplices. 8vo. 
1s. Hatchard. 

The Inconsistency of Conformity 
to this World with a profession of 
Christianity, illustrated in three dia- 
logues between Mrs. Dormer and Miss 
Newman. By, Thos. T. Biddulph, 
A.M. Minister of St. James’s, Bris- 
tol. $vo, 2s.6d. Rivington. 

Sermons on the Call and Delive- 
rance of the Children of Israel out of 
Egypt, and on several of the more 
important circurpstances attending 


their journey through the wilderness, 
to their final settlement in the land of 
Canaan. By J. Clowes, M.A. Rec- 
tor of St. John’s, Manchester, 8vo. 
6s. bds, Cadell. 

Eetters to Mr. Andrew Fuller, on 
the Universal Restoration, with a 
statement of facts attending that con- 
troversy, and some strictures on Scru- 
tator’s Review. By William Vidlere 
3s. Vidler. 

A Sketch of the Life and Character 
of Dr. John Erskine, one of the Mi- 
nisters of Edinburgh. By Thomas 
Davidson, D.D. 8vo. 6d. Ogle. 

Picture of Human Life, for the 
Instruction and Entertainment of 
Youth. By the Author of Worlds 
displayed. 6d. Ogle. 

The Chrigian Character Exempli- 
fied, from the papers of Mrs. Marga- 
ret Magdalen A—s. Selected and 
revised by John Newton, Rector of 
St. Mary, Woolnoth. 12mo, fine, 
2s. 6d. bds. common, 2s. Ogle. 

The Lord’s Supper, considered in 
two Sermons, preached at Perth on 
occasion of the Church, assembling 
in the Tabernacle there, commencing 
the practice of Weekly Communions. 
By Robert Little. 6d. Ogle. 


NOVELS. 


Letters of Miss Riversdale. 3 vols. 
1zmo. Johnson, 

The Three Monks. 2 vols, 12m0. 
78. 6d. sewed. Crosby and Co. 

Algernon Percy, or the Victim of 
Envy, a Romance, interspersed with 
Ballads, in imitation of the Ancients. 
2 vols, 12mo. 6s. sewed. Bell. 

Lioncel, or the Emigrarit, an his- 
torical novel, translated from the 
French of Louis de Bruno, a Native’ 
of the Banks of the Ganges. 2 vols, 
12mo. 7s. bds. Stockdale. 


MEDICINE. 


Some Account of thé Diseases that 
prevailed in two Voyages to the East 
Indies, in the Carnatic, East India- 
man, during the years 1793, 17945 
1795, 1796, 1797 and 1798 ; together’ 
with observations and medical re- 
marks, in a series of Letters to J. 
Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. By John Milne, 
late Surgeon of the Carnatic, now’ 
Surgeon om the Bombay Establish-~ 
ment. Phillips, 
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The Institutions of the Practice of 
Medicine, delivered in a Course of 
Lectures. By John Baptist Burserius 
de Kanfield, Translated from the 
Latin by W. C. Browne, M.D. vol. 
5. 8vo. 8s, bds. Cadell. 

Observations on the Epidemical 
Diseases now prevailing in London, 
with their divisions, Method of Treat- 
ment, Prevention, &c. By Robert 
Hooper, M.D. 1s. 6d. Murray, 

Anatomical Engravings of the Vis- 
cera of the Thorax and Abdomen, 
accompanied by explanatory Maps 
and a description of each Plate. 12 
plates. By Robert Hooper, M.D. 
5s. Murray. 

A Diagram of the Human Eye, for 
the use of Students in Anatomy, Ar- 
tists, Oculists, and Opticians. En- 
graved upon thick folio drawing paper 
and coloured. By Robert Hooper, 
M.D. Murray. 


POETRY. 


The Temple of Nature, or Origin 
of Society, with philosophical notes, 
By Erasmus Darwin, M.D. F.R.S. 
4to. 11. 56. bds, royal gto, 1. 153, 
Johnson. 

Opie’s Poems, anewedition. fscap. 
8vo 6s, bds. Longman. 

Rhyme and Reason ; short and 
original Poems, 4s. bds, Blacks and 
Parry, Leadenhall-street. 

Norbury Park, a Poem, with seve- 
ral others, written on various occa- 
sions. By J. Woodhouse. 8vo. fine 
fscap. 3s. bds. Symonds. 

Poems, by John Lowe, of Man- 
chester. 4s. bds, Richardson. 

The Inquiry, a Poem, with notes, 
pt. 1. fscap. 2s. 6d, Hatchard. 


POLITICS. 


Brief Memoirs of the Right Hon. 
Heury Addington’s Administration, 
through the first fifteen months from 
its commencement. 8vo. 6s. bds. Ca- 
dell and Davies, 


A Vindication of Europe and Great 


Britain from Misrepresentation and 
Aspersion. Extracted and translated 
from Mr Gentz’ Answer to M, Hau- 
terive. 8vo. 2s..6d. Stockdale. 

The Germanic Empire reduced into 
Departments, under the Prefecture of 
the Elector of Brandenburg. Tran- 
slate: from the French. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
Stockdale, ’ 


The Speech of the Earl of Moira, 
delivered in the House of Peers, on 
Wednesday, March 9, on the present 
situation of Public Affairs. 8vo. 6d. 
tl. 118, 6d. per hundred. Stockdale. 

An Investigation into the Princi- 

les and Credit of’ the circulation of 

aper Money, or Bank Notes, in 
Great Britain, as protected or en- 
forced by Legislative Authority, un- 
der the Suspension of paying them ia 
Cash, in the extent of such pa 
money, the responsibility attached to 
it, and its effects upon Prices of Com- 
modities, individual Income, Agri- 
culture, Manufactures and Commerce, 
and upon the Course of Exchange 
with foreign countries ; together with 
a Discussion of the Question, Whe- 
ther the Restraining Law, in favour 
of the Bank of England, from paying 
Notes in Money, ought or ought not 
to be continued as a measure of the 
State. By W. Howeson, Esq. 8vo. 
as. 6d. Stockdale 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Account of the Life and Writings 
of Thomas Reid, D.D. F.R.S. Edin. 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. By Du- 
gald Stewart, F.R.S. Edin. 8vo. 6s. 
bds. Longman. 


EDUCATION, 


Letter to the Rev. Dr. Goodall, 
Head Master of Eton School, on the 
Importance of a Religious Education. 
8vo. 1s.6d. Stockdale. 


MISCELLANIES. 


The Adviser, or Moral and Lite- 
rary Tribunal. vol. 4 and last. 6s, 
bds. 12mo. Wallis, 

A Defence of the Conduct of Mary 
Wolstonecraft Godwin, in Letters to 
a Lady. 12mo. Wallis. 

A Dissertation on Duelling, first 
published by appointment, as having 

ained a Prize in the University of 

ambridge. By R. Hey, L.L.D. 
as. 6d. Uphill. 

A BisutocraraicaL Dictro- 
NARY, containing a chronological 
account, alphabetically arranged, of 
the most curious, scarce, useful and, 
important books, in all departments of 
Literature, which have been EE 
ed in Latin, Greek, Coptic, Hebrew, 
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Samaritan, Syriac, Chaldee, Lthio- 
pic, Arabic, Persian, Arminian, Se- 
from the infancy of printing to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
With Biographical Anecdotes of Au- 
thors, Printers.and Publishers ; a dis- 
tinct notation of the Editiones Prin- 
cipes and Optima, and the Price of 
each Article (where it coulg be‘ ascer- 
tained) from the best Lomilon Cata- 
Jogues and public Sales of the most 
valuable Libraries, both at home and 
abroad ; including the whole of the 4th 
edition of Dr. Hanwoop’s Vii w OF 
THE Crassics, with innumerable 
Additions and Amendments. 'To which 
will be added an Essay on Bibliogra- 
phy, with a general and particular 
account of the different authors on 
that subject, in Latin, French, Ita- 
lian, German, and English—a de- 
scription of their works, first, improv- 
ed, and best editions; with critical 
Judgments on the whole, extracted 
from the best bibliographical and 
typographical authorities. And an 
account of the best English Transla- 
tion of each Greek and Latin Classic. 
vol. 2. To be completed in 6 vols. 
6s. bds. Baynes. 

Bacon's Augmentis Scientiarum. 
Translated from the Latin by Peter 
Shaw, M.D. 2 vols. fscap. 12s. bds, 
Jones. 

Facts and Observations relative to 
Sheep, Wool, Plough and Oxen, in 
which the Importance of improving 
the Short-Woolled Breed by a mix- 
ture of the Merino Blood, is deduced 
from actual practice, together with 
some Remarks on the Advantages 
which have been derived from the use 
of Salt. By John Lord Somerville. 
Svo. 4s. Miller, 

In the Press, 
And speedily will be published, by 
J. Wallis, 46, Paternoster-Row, A 
volume of Critical and Philosophical 
Essays, by tle Author of the Adviser. 


PRINTS. 


A Representation of the Transit, a 
Vessel constructed by R- H. Gower, 
¢sq. Painted by Whitcomb, engraved 
by Jeakes. 128. plain. 11. 1s. cold, 
Jeakes. 

A Drawing Book, containing views 
in Kensington Gardens, at Acton, 
Middlesex ; East Acton, Middlesex ; 
and near Beaconsfield, Bucks. Drawn 


Prints—Greek and Latin Books, §c. 


by Chamberlain, engraved by Jeakess 
2s, Laurie and Whittle. 

_ ADrawing-Book, by Chamberlain 
and Jeakes, containing four subjects: 
1s. Clarke, New Bond street. 

The Costume of the Russian Em- 
pire, illustrated by aseries of seventy 
three Engravings, with Descriptions, 
English and French. royl. gto. 81. 8s. 
bds, Miller. 


Greek and Latin Boo's just.imported by 
Messrs. Gamgau & Co. Alber- 
marle-street 


Philonis Judati opera omnia, Gr. et 
Lat. cura Peiffer. 5 vol. vo. Frlane 
ge, 1785-92. al.15s. ; 

Diodori Siculi bibliotheca histotica 
libri qui supersunt; e recensione Pe- 
tri Wesselingii, cum Interpretatione 
Latina Laur. Rhodomani, atque an. 
nOtationibus variorum integris, indi- 
cibusque completissimis nova editio 
cum comm. 11, Chr. Gott. Heynii, 
et cum argumentis, disputationibus- 
que Eyringii. 10 vol. 8vo, Biponti, 
1793 charta optima, 71. 

Aristotelis opera omnia, ad opti- 
morum exemplarium .fidem recensita, 
annotationem criticam librorum argu- 
menta et novam versionem Latinam 
adjecit Jo. Theo. Buhle. 5 vol. 8vo. 
Biponti, 1791. charta optima, 4! 4s. 

Luciani Samosatensis opera, Grece 
et Latine, ad editionem Tiberii Hem- 
sterhusii et Johannis Fr Reitzii, cum 
varietate lectionis et annotationibus. 
10 vol, 8vo. charta optima. Biponti, 
1789-93. 61. 6s, 

M. Tullii Ciceronis opera, cum in- 
dicibus locupletissimis et clave Lati. 
nitatis. 13 vol. 8vo. Biponti, 1780-7, 
2]. 12s. 

Cl. Claudiani opera que extant, 
ad uptimas editiones collata, premit- 
titur notitia literaria studiis societatis 
Bipontine. 8vo. Biponti, 1784. 
ss. 6d. 

P. Papinii Sextii opera, ad optinias 
editiones collata, premittitur notitia 
literaria studiis soc. Ponting. 8vyo. 
Biponti, 1785. 6s. 

Caii Crispi Sallustii opera, novissi- 
me recognita, emendata et illustrata, 
preimittitur vita a Jo. Clerico scripta, 
editiosecunda, 8vo. Biponti, 1780, 
4s. 6d. 

M. Annai Seneca, rhetoris, opera, 
ad optimas editiones cellata, Sve 
Biponti, 1783. 6s, 
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E. Anni Senece tragedie, ad 
optimas editiones collate. 8vo. Bi- 
ponti, 1785. 7s 

Justini Historie Philippice, ad op- 
timas editiones collate ; editio secun- 
da. 8vo. Argentorati, 1802, 7s. 

Ammiani Marcellini rerum gesta- 
rum qui de xxxs supersunt librix X11. 
2 vol. 8vo. Biponti, 1786, 10s, 

Q. Curtii Rufi de rebus gestis 
Alexandri magni libri, eum supple- 
mentis Jo. Feinshemii ; editio secunda. 
avol. &8vo Argentorati, 18e1. $s. 

T. Petronii Arbitri, Equitis Ro- 
mani, satiricon, cum .supplementis 
-Nodotianis ; accedunt veterum poeta- 
rum catalecta. 8vo. Biponti, 1790. 
4s. 6d. 

A. Persii Flacci, et jun Juvenalis 
Satire, C. Lucilii -satirographorum 
principis fragmenta: $8vo. Bipoati, 
1785, 6s. 

M. Acci Plauti comeedie supersti- 
tes vicinti' 3 vol. 8vo. Biponti, 
1788. ai, 16. 

L. Annsi 
opera. 
18s. 

H. Corn. Celsi de medicina. libri 
octo. 8vo. Biponti, 1786. 6s. 

D. Magni Ausonii Burdigalensis 
Opera. 8vo. Biponti, 1785. 6s. . 

L. Annzi Flori epitome rerum 
Romanorum L. Aimpelii liber memo- 
rialis. vo. Biponti, 1783. 5s. 

Caii Silit. Italici, Punicorum libri 
septemdecim. 8vo. Biponti, 1784. 
6s, 

Quinti, Horatii opera. 8vo. Bipon- 
ti, 1792. 5s. 

Phadri Augusti liberti fabule 
fEsopiane ; accedunt . Publiti Syri 
sententiz, Aviani et Anonymi fabu- 
lz denuo castigate. 8vo. Biponti, 
1734. 4s. 

Valerii Maximi dictorum factorum- 
que memorabilium libri novem., 8vo. 
Biponti,.1785. 6s. 

Cornelii Nepotis vite excellentium 


Senece, _ philosophi, 
4 vol. &vo. Biponti, 1782. 


imperatorin; ptemittitur vitaa G. 


J. Vossio scripta. 8vo. Biponti, 1788. 
8s. 

P. Virgilii Maronis opera, accedit 
M. Manilii, Catullus, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius cum Galli fragmentis, ¢ per- 
vigilio Veneris. 8vo. Biponti, 1794. §s. 

Titi Lucretii cari de rerum natura 
libri sex. 8vo. Biponti, 1782. 5s. 

C. Valerii Flacci Setini Balbi argo- 
nauticon libri octo. Svo. Biponti, 
3786. 5s, 6d. 


~ 


Auli Gellii noetium Atticarum li- 
bri xx. 2 vol. 8vo. Biponti, 1784. 
105. 

Marci Annwi Lucani Pharsalia, 
ejusdem ad Calfornium Pisonem pee- 
mation. 8vo Biponti, 1783. 5s. 

Sex. Julii Frontini opera. vo. 
Biponti, 1788. 4s. 6d. 

Lucii Apuleii Madavrensis, Plato- 
nici philosophi, opera. 2 vol. 8vo. 
Biponti, 1788. gs. 

M. Ter. Varronis de lingua Latina 
libri qui supersunt cum fragmentis 
ejusdem ; accedunt note Augustini, 
Turnebri, Scaligeri et Pompe. 2 
vol. 8vo. ibid. 1788. ros. 6d. 

C. Suetonius Tranquillus, ad op- 
timas editiones collatus ; edit. secan- 
da. 8vo. Argentorati. 7s. 

C. Julii Solini -Polyhistor. 
Biponti, 1794- 

M: Valerii Martialis epigrammata, 
2 vol. 8vo. Biponti, 1784. 10s. 

Publii Terentii Afri. comoedize sex, 
cum selecta varietate lectionum et 
perpetua annotatione. 2 vol. 8vo. 
* T. Livii Pativini historiarum libri 
qui supersunt omnes, cum integrig 


$vo. 


Jo. Treinshemii supplementis ;_ pree- 


mittitar vita a Jacobo Philippo To- 
masino conscripta- 13 vol. 8vo. Bi- 
ponti, 1784. 41. 3s. 

Aur. Theodosii Macrobii O. C et 
illustris opera, 2 vol. vo. ‘Biponti, 
1788.. 10s. 

Scriptores rei rustica veteres Lati- 
ni, e recens. Jo. Mar. Gesneri, cum 
ejusdem pref. et lexico rustico. ¢ 
vol. 8vo. Btponti, 1787. 11. 

C, Cornelii Taciti opera, ex re- 
cens. Georg. Ch. Crolli; editio se- 
cunda, 4 vol, 8vo, Biponti, 179e. 
11. 
Marci Fabii Quintiliani opera. 4 
vol. 8vo. Biponti, 1784. 

L. Ceelii, sive Ccecili Lactantii 
Firmjani, opera omnia que extant. 
2 vol. 8vo, Biponti, 1786. tos. 6d. 

Historie Auguste Scriptores sex, 
ZElius Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, 
Alius Lampridius, Valentius.Gallica- 
nus, &c. &c. 2 vol. 8vo. Biponti, 
1787. 10s. 

Caii Plinii secundi historia natura- 
lis libri xxxvi, ex recens. Johannis 
Harduini. § vol. 8vo. Biponti, 
1784. al. 5s: 

C. Plinii Coecilii secundi epistolre, 
et panegyricus; accedunt alii. pane- 
gyrici veteres, 2 vol. 8vo, Bipontiy 


1789. ros 
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Historize Romane scriptores mino- 
res sex; Aur. Victor, Sextus, Rufus, 
Eutropius, Messalas, Corvinus. 8vo, 
Biponti, 1789. 53- 

Scriptores erotici Greci; Achilles, 
Tatius, Heliodorus, Longus, et Xe- 
nophon Ephesius. Textum recog- 
nos it, selectamque lectionis varietatem 
adjecit, Chr. Guil. Mitsherlich. 
4 vol. ‘Svo. Biponti, 1792. 11. 16s. 

Atheneji deipnosophistarum libri 
quindecim ex optimis codicibus nunc 
primum collatis emendavit, ac supple- 
vit nova Latini versione, et animad- 
versionibus cum Jr. Causaubori, alio- 
rumque tum, suis ilhistravit, . Jo. 
Schweighauser. 4 vol, 8vo. Argen- 
torati, 1801. 3). 4s. 

Anacreontis Carmina, ex recens. 
Joa. Fred. Degen. 12mo. Erlange, 
31786. 4s. 

P. Virgilii Maronis opera ; accedit 
M. Manilii Astronomicon. 2 vol. 
Svo. Biponti, 1783- 105. 

Ocellus Lucanus de rerum natura ; 
Grace, cura Rodolph. 12mo. Leip- 
sie, 3803. 10s. 

Livii Patavini. hist. libri qui super. 
sunt omnes, ex recens. Arn, Draken- 
borchii cura Ernesti. 4 vol. 8vo. 
Lipsiw, 1802. 11. 4s, 

Catullus, Tibullus et Propertius, 
cum Gorn. Galli fragmentis. 

M. Paii Quintiliani de institutione 
oratoria libri x11, cura Spalding. vo. 


ITALIAN. 


Commentarj interno all’ Istoria del- 
Ja Poesia Italiana, ne quali si Ragio- 
no d’ogni genete ¢ specie di quella 
scritta da Gio Mario Crescimbeni. 
Ripublicata da T. J. Mathias. 3vols. 
fscap. 1]. 4s. bds, Becket. 


Classical Books imported by J, Evans, 
Pall- Mall. 


_ De l'Architeeture Egyptienne. Pa- 
ris, 1803. ds, ‘198. 


Ttalian~New Music. 


Atheneus Schweigheuseri. vol. 3 
of notes. 16s. bds. 

Plante Rariores Hungaria. No. 
x1. ‘al. 5s. cold. ; 

Euripidis Pheenisse Valckenaeri. 
L. Bat. 1802. 11, as, bds. : 

Deseriptiond’un Pavé en Mosaique, 
par Laborde. 22 grav. tres bien col. 
121, 128, Paris. Didot. 

Morell Thesaurus Grece Poeseos. 
11: 15s. bds. Venetiis. 

Mureti opera, Ruhnkenii. 4 vol- 
bound in vellum. 2. 14s. 

Merinsky, Lexicon Arabico-Persico- 
Turcicum. -4 vol. folio. sewed 221. 

Oriental Dictionaries, Grammars, 
and Vocabularies, published, by or- 
der of the Pope, for the use of the 
Missionaries, many of them never sold, 

Torquemada Historia de la Monar- 
quia Indiana. 3 vol. folio. Madrid. 
charta pulch. 4l. 10s. 

Pitture de Vasi Antichi posseduti 
du sua Eceelenza il Sig. Cav. Hamil- 
ton. 2 vol. plates,cold- asl, Firenze, 
a800and 1802. 

Longus, Grace. Paris, Didot. 
1802. 4to. Proof Plates, 61. 6s. 
ae Lexicon Atticum 

s. 


10s. 


NEW MUSIC, 


Printed and sold by R. Birchall, 1335 
New Bond-Street. 


Cramer’s favourite Quartett for the 
Piano-Forte, with accompaniments of 
Violin, Tenor, and Bass. Op. 28. 6s. 

Steibelt’s favourite Rondo for the 
Piano-Forte. 3s. 

Ferrari's 4th Duett for the Harp 
and Piano-Forte. Dedicated to Miss 
Eliza Breton. Op. 32. 6s, 

' The favourite Overture and Airs 
in the Prisoner, or the Resemblance, 
as performed at Paris; arranged for 
the Harp by Naderman, 6s. 

Cianchettini’s Duett for two per- 
formers on the Piano-Forte. Qp. 9. 


3s. 
Beethoven's Duett for ditto. Op. 6. 
3s. 





